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The SATURDAY REVIEW (0-day contains a special article, giving 
a conspectus of current Italian literature; a similar article 
will appear bi-monthly. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ladysmith relieved: Cronje captured: this has been 
a great week for the English people, for the Queen, and 
the Empire. The war is far from over, but tension is 
relaxed, and we believe we may say finally removed. 
Solid advantage has been gained, and the moral effect 
of Lord Roberts’ genius and of the fine pertinacity 
of Sir Redvers Buller will be still greater. It is with 
sincere pleasure that we have marked the difference 
between the note of popular rejoicing over the two 
events. .The Paardeberg surrender was received with 
quiet satisfaction; the relief of Ladysmith with exu- 
berant, indeed boisterous, acclamation. Englishmen in 
distress, gallantly ‘‘ holding the fort” for the Empire, 
have been saved. That is what has stirred the people’s 
heart. 


General Cronje with his army of 4,000 men sur- 
rendered to Lord Roberts at Paardeberg on 27 February 
the event bya striking coincidence falling on the anni- 
versary of Majuba. Ladysmith was relieved by Lord Dun- 
donald with a composite force on 28 February, General 
Buller himself visiting the town on 1 March. General 
Buller fought the decisive battle of Pieters Hill which 
put an end to the investment of Ladysmith on the day 
of General Cronje’s surrender. In the south Colesberg 
has been evacuated by the Boers and reoccupied by 
General Clements. Lord Kitchener's whereabouts seem 
to be uncertain. Mafeking has again repulsed an attack. 


Without wishing to detract from General Cronje’s 
courage and skill in the field, we think the praise that 
is being lavished on him might be moderated by a 
reference to his past. During the siege of Potchef- 
stroom in 1881 Commandant Cronje, according to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, shot several Englishmen on suspicion as 
spies ; he caused his prisoners to be placed in the fore- 
front of the besieging operations, and compelled them 
to work in the trenches in exposed positions, so that 
they were shot by our own men; and, worse than all, 
he concealed from Colonel Winslow and the garrison 
the fact that an armistice had been concluded. Cronje 
continued the siege as if nothing had happened, until 
the garrison surrendered. This is a distinctly ugly 
record, and if the General remembers what the Com- 
mandant did, the higk-bred courtesy with which Lord 


Roberts received his prisoner and acceded to all his 
requests must have heaped coals of fire upon his head. 


Not the least significant among the demonstrations 
of loyalty which the war has evoked in all parts of the 
Empire is one reported from Allahabad. Hitherto the 
various sects of Hindu ascetics who form a very 
powerful organisation have not been classed among the 
best disposed of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. These 
fanatics are the stormy petrels of disturbance and in 
times of troubles act as the medium for spreading in- 
flammatory messages with a secrecy and rapidity which 
baffle the authorities. Their religious character invests 
them with considerable influence which permeates the 
whole Hindu community. The great bathing fair at 
‘* Prag ” is the annual meeting place of all these sects 
and a constant source of trouble it is to the local 
officials. This year the rival sectarians sinking their 
animosities joined in prayers for the success of the 
British arms while their leaders delivered speeches full 
of loyalty and devotion to the English Raj. No one 
who knows their ways can doubt that the demonstration 
was spontaneous. 


Equally remarkable and more characteristic is the 
attitude of another turbulent class. Caught by the 
general enthusiasm, one of the leading Afridi tribes has 
asked permission to send a body of their fighting men 
to join the army in Africa. Little more than two years 
ago these men were among our foes in Tirah, sniping 
British camps, testing the valour of the Highlanders at 
Dargai and besieging the Khyber Rifles in Ali Masjid. 
To-day they are ready to cross the black water and 
fight in the ranks of the Queen’s army. If this is a 
fair specimen of the feeling of the frontier tribes it is 
plain that they cherish no resentment for a fair beating 
and will help to hold the border if ever our Asiatic 
rivals should try to realise the dreams of Skobeleff. 


The Army Estimates for the year tgoo-1 show that 
the expenditure will be £61,499,400. This gives an 
increase on the past year of £40,882,200. In order 
to arrive at this sum there must be added to the normal 
estimates, taken at about twenty-one millions, a sum 
for permanent additions to the army of about two 
millions, and a sum of nearly six and a quarter millions 
on account of special temporary increases for home 
defence; in all close on thirty millions. When this 
sum is deducted from the £61,499,400 above given, 
the balance is £31,568,700 for the war charges. As 
423,000,000 were voted in the two supplementary 
estimates of last October and February, the total ccst 
of the war so far as at present calculated will be 


454,000,000. 
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Mr. Goschen’s statement on the Navy Estimates was 
of portentous length, but of quite special interest 
in present circumstances. The sum proposed was 
427,000,000, as against £18,700,000 on the Govern- 
ment taking office, and with certain expenses under the 
Naval Works Act they reach £30,000,000. Mr. 
Goschen has not played up to the sensationalism in the 
newspapers. There were no items for mobilisation 
because it was not necessary that the fleet should 
parade up and down the Channel. He told several 
amusing stories of quite routine acts having been 
supposed to indicate that ‘‘at last we had become 
awakened to the necessities of the situation.” There 
was grim humour in his remarks about the Hague 
Peace Conference 4 propos of naval construction. 
The Government stopped the construction of the 
** Albemarle ” and the ‘‘ Montagu ”’ last year in order to 
see what the result of the Conference might be. 


The result was this: in the succeeding six months 
more gigantic programmes for 8, 16, and 20 years were 
conceived and elaborated by the Governments repre- 
sented than had ever been put forward by those Powers 
before. Contractors cannot be induced to keep up to the 
construction demands ; but the Treasury has nothing to 
do with the matter. The £1,400,000 unspent has 
simply not been earned by the contractors. Strictly 
estimating on the basis of what can be actually done, 
the expenditure of £8,000,000 for 1:00 will be about 
equal to the combined expenditure of France and 
Germany on ‘their programmes, and our expenses are 
so much less that on the same expenditure we should be 
an additional battleship and additional cruiser to the 
good. Mr. Goschen discussed the possibility of doing 
more Government work in the dockyards, but he contends 
this would only mean drawing men from the private 
firms and matters would not be improved. 


An important passage in this speech dealt with the 
subject of the exportation of coal which not without 
reason has troubled a good many people. It is very 
easy as past experience shows to get up alarms about 
coal for many reasons; that of the moment is the 
possibility of war with the countries to which we are 
exporting coal. Mr. Goschen holds that nothing can 
be done until war actually breaks out except ourselves 
to see that we make arrangements for getting all 
the coal we may want. We may trust the trained 
judgment of an economist like Mr. Goschen both to 
estimate the real danger and to take precautions to 
meet it. The export of about ten million tons for 1899 
to France and Russia is 4 per cent. of the total output 
of Great Britain ; it was larger than usual because of 
the strike in Silesia which sent Russia here. We 
mentioned some time ago that Russia had taken off 
some of the tax on coal imports. In Mr. Goschen’s 
opinion the statistics show no cause for alarm and the 
greatest difficulty in our own case is likely to be not 
getting the coal but getting the colliers, and the 
arrangements with the colliers he tells us are at present 
under review. 


Though we have been for many months endeavour- 
ing to enlighten public opinion in this country as to the 
hollowness of the Anglo-American entente we observe 
with regret the approaching fulfilment of our forecast. 
They who have done their best to conceal the real 
state of things are now confessing the truth. It is very 
doubtful if the Senate will ratify the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty and fears are expressed that the President will 


allow Mr. Hepburn’s Nicaragua Canal Bill to become 


law if both Houses agree. e House of Representa- 
tives has already expressed its cynical contempt for the 
observance of treaties when inconvenient. In Porto 
Rico the President has begun to climb down, and he 
has been frightened by the threats of his supporters 
who grow tobacco and sugar into withdrawing from 
his promise of Free-trade between the new-colony and 
the States, which he declared in December to be ‘‘a 
moral duty.” This does not augur well for his firmness 
in resisting anti-British pressure. 


Of all the mean and shabby suggestions that we ever 
remember to have read in print, the meanest and the 
shabbiest is that put forward by a weekly contemporary 
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to the effect that Lord Roberts should supersede Sir 
Alfred Milner as High Commissioner of South Africa. 
This is the same organ that suggested that Mr. Arnold 
Forster should supersede Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. 
Balfour supplant Lord Salisbury. Of course the con- 
temptible ingratitude of the proposal is cloaked by the 
usual pretence that Sir Alfred Milner’s health has 
broken down, and that he will be unfit for so great a 
task as the settlement of South Africa. Sir Alfred Milner 
never was an athlete, and he has passed through a time 
that would have tried the nervous system of most men. 
But his health is quite good, and he knows something 
of politics, which Lord Roberts, with all his tact and 
brilliant generalship, does not. We are sure that to 
no one has this proposal been more offensive than to 
Lord Roberts. 


We object so strongly to the use of the pulpit for 
political purposes, or even to the application of a reli- 
gious organisation to secular ends, that we cannot feel 
sorry that Mr. Chamberlain has lost his luncheon in the 
City Road. The Wesleyan connexion being composed 
of Englishmen, it is only natural that it should include 
men of different political views, we therefore fail to see 
why Mr. Watkinson, who “‘ was its president and is its 
editor,” should describe the opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s presence as ‘‘ personal malice bred of political 
partisanship.” Some allowance must be made for feel- 
ings at a time of great national excitement, though we 
trust the reverend gentleman is right in saying that the 
pro-Boer element in Wesleyan Methodism is as insigni- 
ficant as it is in the nation. It is not however quite 
apparent to us why shutting the door of the City Road 
chapel in the face of Mr. Chamberlain is described as 
‘*the Methodist Majuba.” Is Mr. Chamberlain the Sir 
Pomeroy Colley of the occasion, and are the organisers 
of the luncheon the Boers ? 


In a very vigorous letter, which some would call 
violent, Lord Durham has shaken the dust of “‘ the 
weakest Government of modern times” from off his 
feet. Our readers will remember that it is not so many 
weeks ago since his lordship unbosomed himself at a 
farmers’ dinner on the subject of General Gatacre, so 
that it rather looks as if the head of the Lambton 
family had been nursing a grievance against the 
Ministry for some time. Is Lord Durham one of the 
many ee in a hurry” who may be expected 
to join Lord Rosebery’s new Liberal Imperialist party ? 
Lord Rosebery, we see, has resigned the presidency of 
the Midlothian Liberal Association, and is about to 
terminate his connexion with all Scottish Liberal 
Associations. All this looks like business. Should 
Lord Rosebery eventually succeed in forming an 
administration, we shall expect to see Lord Durham 
‘** Master of the Horse.” 


Mr. Maclean stoutly refuses to resign his seat for 
Cardiff, and, though disagreeing with his opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy, we think that on this point 
he is in the right. Political associations, Liberal and 
Conservative, are composed of hundreds, and a member 
is elected by thousands. Why therefore he should 
resign the trust confided to him by the thousands at 
the bidding of the hundreds is not apparent. Where 
a man has broken a definite election pledge, it is 
different: a nice sense of honour would dictate his 
resignation. But, as Mr. Maclean truly points out in 
his letter, the South African policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
was not before the constituencies in 1895. Commander 
Bethell, who sits for a Yorkshire division, has also we 
regret to see received from his organisation a notice to 
quit. We do not wish to see the independent member 
banished from the House of Commons, and who can 
tell what the opinion of the constituencies on any 
subject will be a year hence ? 


Our First Commissioner of Works owes a debt of 
the deepest gratitude to Mr. Swift McNeill for pre- 
cipitating a Cromwell debate at a moment when the 
great majority of those opposed to the statue’s present 
site had not the slightest idea that the matter would be 
brought up. ‘‘ Trop de zéle” on the part of the Irish 
enabled the Commissioner of Works to get through 
with a defence which, while he probably and rightly 
thought it quite worthy of Mr. Akers Douglas, did not 
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touch the case he had to meet. His pious opinion that 
Cromwell was a great Englishman was not more 
valuable as a contribution to the debate than as a 
contribution to historical criticism. That he did not 
like to reverse Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s action proprio 
motu was nothing more to the point. Nobody wanted 
him to act on his own account. That is just what 
we do not want him to do. We want him to take 


Parliament into his confidence before he acts, especially. 


when his purpose is in defiance of the expressed 
opinion of Parliament. But Mr. Douglas is jealous of 
his authority and solemnly assured the House that 
he hoped the day would never come when the First 
Commissioner would be accountable te Parliament. 
That we can well understand in an indifferent debater 
who wants to have his way in spite of Parliament. 
Lord Salisbury once in a brilliant speech at the Academy 
banquet expatiated on the total failure of Government 
when it interferes with art and especially with statues. 
With the cynicism the Prime Minister loves he gave 
point to his remarks by his selection of Mr. Akers 
Douglas to be First Commissioner of Works. 


It is Lord Rosebery and not the Protector who has 
to thank the statue’s champions. That clever politician 
must be laughing in his sleeve at the eagerness of the 
Government to be made the tools of his private enter- 
prise. Oliver would probably have despised the statue 
as he would certainly have despised its champions in 
the House. There was Mr. Trevelyan, who deprived 
Cromwell of the one excuse for his Irish atrocities, 
that he was actuated by religious conviction, albeit 
fanatical. Mr. Trevelyan’s explanation makes the 
spring of his action vindictiveness. Then comes Mr. 
Balfour who sees no reason for taking the statue away. 
Apparently because he sees no reason why it should 
stay where it is. At least a man should hardly be 
be-statued who is not fit to be eulogised ; and it is of 
Cromwell that Mr. Balfour asks :—‘‘ Are we to describe 
in terms of eulogy a man who, as far as I know, has 
left behind him not one single permanent trace of 
creative ability and not one single mark on our con- 
stitutional history?” Nor would the Protector thank 
Mr. Balfour for valuing him as you might a horse or a 
dog. Mr. Balfour says distinctly that he protested 
against expending £500 on Cromwell’s memory but 
if anyone liked to give him a statue gratis, he saw no 
objection. Itis difficult to understand the state of a 
man’s mind who could think a person good enough and 
great enough to have a statue in Westminster Palace 
but not good enough and great enough to have £500 
spent upon it. But these are venial indiscretions: not 
so Mr. Balfour’s accusation of the Irish people that 
‘they never will forgive.” It is painful to think that 
Mr. Balfour should insult a whole people in the great 
assembly of the nation. ' 


Two important points were discussed at the con- 
ference on labour representation convened by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress and 
in spite of a certain amount of foolish talk from some 
members very sensible and practical resolutions were 
adopted. Mr. John Burns and Mr. George Barnes so 
riddled the old discredited fallacy of the divine right 
of the working-man to be the only representative of 
labour interests that the conference almost unanimously 
refused to rehabilitate it. As to the other proposal— 
the creation of a distinct labour group of Ishmaelites 
‘based upon a recognition of the class war” (as out- 
of-date an idea as it is possible to imagine) the con- 
ference adopted instead the perfectly reasonable resolu- 
tion to form a labour group with its own whips and a 
policy of acting with any party that should promote 
useful labour legislation. We agree however with Mr. 
Burns that the old labour group is just as effective as 
any other equal number of labour men would be even 
under a new form and anew name. Mr. Keir Hardie 
we note with satisfaction was reasonable on this 
matter. 


What would the new labour party do differently from 
the old in the matter of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
which has again been defeated in the House of Com- 
mons? There are capitalists, against whom this class 
war, according to that foolish resolution, has to be 
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waged, both for and against the proposed measure. 
On the other hand there are workiag-men representa- 
tives who are as enthusiastic for as others are bitterly 
opposed to it. There are Tories who vote for it as they 
may well do, and Radicals who vote against it. What 
would become of the homogeneous self-acting labour 
party in such circumstances? The question of the Bill 
has been so much discussed that there is nothing fresh 
to be said about it. It is true that the miners are not 
an economically helpless class; they can obtain what 
they want more effectually than some others, but it is 
at a cost which we would wish to see avoided by 
legislation. 


Readers of the Italian papers have had much occa- 
sion to notice the difference of tone towards this 
country adopted by the Italian papers not influenced by 
the Vatican which are uniformly friendly and those 
like the ‘‘Osservatore Romano” in receipt of sub- 
sidies from it. The odium theologicum has been 
too apparent in the emphasis certain English news- 
papers have laid upon this hostile attitude of the 
Vatican papers; greater emphasis than the real truth 
warrants. But we are not surprised that the English 
Roman Catholics fear the prejudices which the con- 
tinued hostility of ecclesiastical or ‘semi-ecclesiastical 
Italian papers may create or foster in England. The 
remonstrance of the Catholic Union will have the 
sympathy of the great body of the English people ; but 
Cardinal Rampolla’s explanation that the Vatican has 
no responsibility for anything in the ‘‘ Osservatore 


“Romano” but what appears in the column ‘‘ Nostre 


Informazione” is not satisfactory. Such water-tight 
compartments of a newspaper are hardly credible. We 
note that one ‘‘ correspondent ” reports that Cardinal 
Rampolla has been rebuked by the Pope for not 
restraining the Anglophobia of the clerical journals. 


Even the smallest Parisian landlord is firmly con- 
vinced that he will make splendid profits from the 
Exhibition. He is as hopeful as an hotelkeeper, and 
just as calculating. He has got to regard his house as 
a gold mine, and respects it. He equips its stairs with 
new carpets, new rods, new gas globes; and he has 
told his concierge that henceforward its rent is doubled 
or even trebled. No matter how mean the site of his 
property, no matter how far from the Champ de Mars and 
the boulevards, he is haunted by the idea that foreigners 
will struggle fiercely among themselves to engage it. 
Companies who own many streets agitate in the same 
manner, and their secretaries who sit solemnly in stuffy 
offices have assumed a pompous air. They cannot 
make any definite arrangements at once; they must 
consider. They cannot make out a contract on the 
spot : all England, all America, will want contracts and 
pay heavily for them soon. You may pass again, in a 
day or two, and then—‘‘ nous verrons.” Dim fensions 
have put up their prices, and as decorations have 
purchased a new lamp or a pot of melancholy flowers 
or a wretched palm. They have given their Pére 
Goriots and other impecunious guests congé ; and the 
lady of the house awaits the arrival of new clients every 
afternoon in a startling gown. She, like everyone 
else, makes frequent pilgrimages to the sides of the 
Seine to watch and admire the progress of the 
Exhibition. She, like everybody, expects to make a 
fortune. 


If Londoners ever concern themselves with the possi- 
bility of a general conflagration, they should be reassured 
by the manner in which the fire at Islington on Monday 
was confined to the Grand Theatre. As a matter of 
fact ‘‘ serious ” fires in London are not as numerous as 
they seem from the annual Fire Brigade reports. 
“Serious” fires show a material increase in the last few 
years ; but the explanation is that where one hydrant is 
employed a fire is ‘‘ slight,” where two or more are 
engaged it is ‘‘ serious.” The improved facilities placed at 
the command of the Fire Brigade by the County Council 
now enables the Brigade to employ two hydrants where 
one might otherwise be used: hence a fire becomes serious 
because the means of putting it out are greater. A 
sublime instance of misleading statistics! On other 

rounds the position presents less satisfactory features. 
The Grand Theatre has not only repeated its own luck- 
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less history: it has afforded a powerful reminder of the 
increased risks London now runs from the multiplication 
of theatres especially in the suburbs. The responsibili- 
ties of the Fire Brigade have been materially augmented 
by the obligation to inspect theatres and advise 
managers. The destruction of the Grand Theatre was 
due to property—of all things in the world—snow! 
and probably the most significant point in Commander 
Wells’ last report was that in one case thirteen vanloads 
of inflammable property were removed from a particular 
theatre at his suggestion. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of Wild Birds is always a pleasant function, because it 
demonstrates by ocular evidence that there are at least 
some ladies who have feeling enough to forego the 
smartness which entails the savage destruction of wild 
birds. Last Monday’s meeting was very well attended, 
and nothing could be more satisfactory than the t6ne of 
the proceedings. The Society works on sane and 
sensible lines and is able, perhaps for that reason, to 
point to a record of work done. The most interesting 
ae ignored of course by the reporters, was that of 

r. Yerburgh ; we hope that others will take to heart 
Mr. Yerburgh’s suggestion to his gardener that the 
remedy for nets whose meshes were too large to 
protect fruit from the bullfinches were nets with 
smaller meshes, not the murdering of the birds. 


It is with sincere regret that we notice the death on 
23 February of Mr. Ernest Dowson at the early age of 
thirty-two. For some time past his friends knew him 
indeed to be stricken with consumption; but the end 
came quite unexpectedly in a sudden failure of the 
heart. Mr. Dowson’s work in poetry and prose was 
neither considerable in quantity, nor was it of a kind to 
attract wide public attention: but no true judge of 
literature could fail to recognise in it an individuality of 
sentiment and of style, which gave it a most enviable 
distinction of its own. A delicacy and haunting charm 
of sentiment and of manner—those were the character- 
istics of Mr. Dowson’s work, as they were the charac- 
teristics of the man himself. No more genuine artist 
breathed, no rarer and more fascinating personality. 
As his memory will be ever dear to the friends who 
knew him, so will his work remain for those who have 
a sure literary discernment amongst their peculiarly 
cherished possessions. 


’ The public has been too much preoccupied with the 
triumphs of war to take much interest in the buying 
and selling of shares. Markets opened very quietly on 
Monday, the general tone being firm on the confident 
expectation that General Cronje would surrender and 
that Ladysmith would be relieved. When the telegram 
from Lord Roberts arrived and was posted on Tuesday 
morning, dealers marked prices up in the belief that 
buyers would come in, but as they did nothing of the 
kind, securities slipped back to their former level. 
Wednesday brought General Buller’s first and rather 
puzzling cable, and on Thursday the long expected 
news came. The members of the Stock Exchange, 
like the rest of their countrymen, abandoned them- 
selves to rejoicing, and everybody was too happy 
to think of prices. The publication of the Army 
Estimates on Friday morning, showing that a 
grand total of 461,499,400 would be required, had 
the effect of making the Consol market dull, and 
in the continued absence of any general business other 
markets followed suit, with the exception of Inter- 
national stocks, which were all firm on Paris support. 
Surprise has been expressed that South Africans have 
not risen on the good news, but the explanation is that 
London discounted our successes some time ago by 
buying, whereas the French sold persistently. As soon 
therefore as Paris realises that there will be no set-back, 
prices are bound to rise sharply if only in consequence 
of bear covering. Already De Beers, which are a French 
favourite, have risen to 28}, which shows the way the 
wind blows. Rio Tintos have touched 523. Home 
Rails are still stagnant and Americans still exasperat- 
ing. Consols closed 100}, which allowing for their 
a ex-dividend is hardly below the best price of the 
week, 
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THE EFFECT OF VICTORY IN EUROPE. 


Shee brilliant strategy of Lord Roberts and the 
superb tenacity of Sir Redvers Buller have been 
crowned by complete success. This is not a military 
article, so we shall not here attempt to weigh the 
victory at Paardeberg against the relief of Ladysmith, 
though it is no derogation to either general to say that 
neither could in all probability have achieved so 
splendid a triumph without the other. But naturally 
enough the capture of General Cronje’s force and the 
release of Sir George White’s heroic garrison have pro- 
foundly affected Continental opinion about the war. 
Imagination is not the strong point of the British race, 
and we fancy that the majority of our countrymen quite 
failed to realise the secret hopes and wishes excited in 
the bosoms of our dear neighbours by the earlier 
operations of the war. The injury in truth done to 
British prestige in Europe was very serious. It was 
not so much that our Continental friends thought that 
they would have done any better against the Boers: 
their Intelligence Departments are too well informed 
for that. On the contrary, the successes of the 
Boers had caused sundry searchings of the heart 
amongst European military authorities, and an 
uncomfortable consciousness of their own defects. The 
higher staff officers of the German and French armies are 
too clever not to have asked themselves repeatedly of 
late, Would our conscripts have stuck to their general, 
when reverse followed upon reverse, as loyally as the 
British soldier has fought for General Buller in his 
patient, and apparently desperate, attempt to find a 
way into Ladysmith? No: the danger to Great 
Britain did not arise from a belief on the part of other 
nations that they would have succeeded where we 
had seemingly failed. Our peril sprang from what 
our neighbours hailed as the sudden and un- 
expected discovery that the British were not invincible, 
that their spell of luck was over, and that they had lost 
the key to world-wide success. This thing called 
British prestige is after afl a myth, a figment of the 
diplomatist, a bogey with which our senile statesmen 
have been frightening us into paying more taxes for our 
army and navy! Such has been the language of the 
man in the street, faithfully reproduced by the able 
editor, in the capitals of Europe. If two tiny Republics 
like the Transvaal and the Orange Free State can 
invade British territory, and hold England at bay for 
four months, what might not be effected by France and 
Russia, or by the Triple Alliance? Visions of a Russi- 
fied Persia, of a Frenchified Egypt, or of a Germanised 
Zanzibar, of the partition of China—what limit is there 
to the building of Castles in Spain ?—have been floating 
through the heated brains of nameless politicians, who 
talk in cafés and write in newspapers. We do not say 
that these wild dreams have been cherished in the 
chancelleries of Europe; but they have not been dis- 
couraged, and the sovereigns and their ministers have 
been content to watch and wait. 

The striking events of last week have changed all 
this, and the symptoms of the transformation are 
rather amusing. Our real friends in Europe, we must 
sorrowfully admit, are easily reckoned: the German 
Emperor, Italy, Denmark, and Greece. The bundie ot 
races and provinces, which goes by the name of the 
Austrian Empire, is so divided on every topic under the 
sun, that it is safe to assert that there is nothing like 
national unanimity on the South African War, though it 
is equally safe to assume that the Emperor has no inten- 
tion of siding with Mr. Kruger against Queen Victoria. 
But apart trom the Courts there is unquestionably 
both in Germany and Austria a vast amount of ill- 
feeling against England. In France, except the hotel- 
keepers and possibly the fashionable tradesmen, we 
fear that the nation is almost to a man hostile. 
We know that in Russia Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
is bitterly condemned in all circles of opinion. Now 
of course this volume of enmity has been increased 
rather than diminished by the successes of Lord Roberts 
and Sir Redvers Buller. Hope has given place to rage, 
and dreams of partition have been succeeded by fear of 
annexation. Anger and apprehension find vent in two 
different channels both making for the same issue. Our 
neighbours are unanimous in saying that the war must 
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now be stopped, though they differ in their views 
as to how peace is to be obtained. Continental 
opinion divides itself clearly into two parties 
on this point. There are those who declare boldly that 
the annexation of the two Republics by Great Britain 
should be prevented by the intervention of the European 
Powers; and there are those who appeal to our 
magnanimity, or generosity, to spare a foe who has 
roved himself worthy of our steel. On the polite 
platitudes of insidious hypocrisy we need not waste 
much time. Majuba Hill has been wiped out, it is 
true, and the honour of the British arms has 
been amply vindicated. But a great country 
like England does not go to war for vengeance 
or for military glory. We have put forth a portion 
of our strength—how small a portion our dear 
neighbours have no idea—not for the paltry purpose of 
crushing Mr. Kruger, but to establish tranquillity, 
justice, and equal rights, in our South African Empire. 
Mr. Kruger is already crushed, and even now his 
Hollander officials are quitting Pretoria ‘‘on three 
months’ leave of absence.” The destruction of the 
corrupt oligarchy is therefore practically accomplished. 
But we want something more than that. We hate the 
very sound of the word ‘‘magnanimity.” It would be 
criminal on the part of our Government to jeopardise 
the future peace and good government of South 
Africa by any measures short of the inclusion of the 
Transvaal and the Free State in the British Empire, 
the country being held under a military occupation 
until the time be ripe for its settlement as a Crown 
Colony previous to self-government. If the armies of 
the two Republics are now ready to recognise the hope- 
lessness of the contest in which they embarked, and to 
surrender unconditionally, there is no more to be said: 
but that is too much to expect just yet. We have 
more respect for the body of Continental opinion which 
talks about intervention, for it is at least not hypo- 
critical, and does not pay us compliments which we 
know to be insincere. Intervention sounds very 
well in Continental ears: but which particular diplo- 
matic mouse is going to bell the cat? Lord Salisbury 
told us only a few days ago that he had not received 
any suggestion of intervention from any foreign Power, 
and he has repeatedly assured the world that he would 
tolerate nothing of the kind. Is he more likely to 
welcome interference of the sort after we have broken 
the back of the Boer resistance than before? Various 
writers in the foreign press allude, more or less mena- 
cingly, to the interference of Great Britain between 
Russia and Turkey in 1878, and the interference by 
Russia at a more recent date between China and Japan. 
But two things should be remembered : first, that inter- 
vention was justified on those occasions by interests which 
might be said to belong to the civilised world, or at all 
events to the western part of it. The establishment of 
Russia at Constantinople and the partition of China 
by Japan were considered to be contrary to the 
interests of Europe. In the case of the South African 
Republics, no European questions are involved: it 
is entirely a matter between the Boers and our- 
selves. Secondly we may remind the advocates of 
intervention, that, unless invited, it is only success- 
ful when the conqueror is exhausted by his effort. 
Great Britain is not in the least exhausted by 
the South African war: indeed our troops are only 
getting into condition, and our naval resources are un- 
touched. No European Power is anxious to test those 
resources single-handed; and for reasons which we 
have often explained in the SAruRDAY REVIEW we do 
not believe that any alliance or combination of European 
Powers is just now possible. One assurance our Con- 
tinental friends may take from usas authentic. Neither 
this nor any other Government that could succeed it 
will accept intervention voluntarily, for the simple reason 
that no Government could survive the acceptance of 
mediation for twenty-four hours. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


VENTS have moved apace during the past week, 
and what at its commencement was a hopeful 
situation is now a triumphant one. With the capture 
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of Cronje and the relief of Ladysmith we may consider 
that the worst of the campaign is over, though 
tough work lies between our troops and Pretoria. 
We may confidently expect that before long Bloem- 
fontein will be in our hands. But the possession 
of the Free State capital will be important from 
a political rather than from a military point of 
view. Probably Sir Redvers Buller may soon be 
able to spare some troops from Natal. Many of his 
units unfortunately have been well-nigh shattered, 
and it is to be feared that of the Ladysmith force the 
cavalry at least will practically be non-effective for the 
remainder of the war. What Lord Roberts’ future 
plans may be, we have no means of knowing. But it is 
to be hoped that we shall not fall in with Boer plans by 
making an advance through the north ef Natal. 
Laing’s Nek has doubtless been strongly entrenched, 
and a passage through that region cannot be effected 
without considerable loss. In spite of the time 
occupied, it would appear sounder to send what troops 
can be spared from the east for the centre via Durban 
and Cape Colony rather than over the Drakensberg. 
The troops then remaining in Natal might be on the 
defensive—at any rate for the present—occupying 
themselves mainly in preserving long-suffering Natal 
from further incursions by the enemy. We owe it to 
that Colony to leave there a larger margin of troops 
than absolute necessity seems to demand. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s final and successful advance to 
the relief of Ladysmith began on 22 February. Part 
of General Hildyard’s brigade, supported by General 
Wynne’s, advanced from Fort Wylie, whence the Tugela 
bends northwards. This movement however was so 
strongly contested, that by the evening they had only 
advanced two miles. On the following day the attack 
was pushed home with more vigour. This time General 
Hart’s brigade led the advance. A position near 
Langewachte Spruit was occupied. But no further pro- 
gress was made. The Boers were able to bring a heavy 
fire to bear on our troops from the North-east. Find- 
ing the passage of the river thus strongly contested 
and commanded in addition by powerful entrenchments 
Sir Redvers Buller reconnoitred for another crossing, 
and one was eventually found a few miles lower down 
the river. On the 25th our approach towards the new 
crossing was commenced. Sir Redvers Buller brought 
his guns and baggage once more south of the river 
from Langewachte Spruit. On the night of the 26th 
the pontoon bridge there was taken up, and relaid 
at the new crossing. While these operations 
were proceeding, our troops were exposed to a 
galling fire from gun and rifle. The next move was 
made by General Barton’s brigade and the Dublin 
Fusiliers who crept along the banks of the river for a 
mile and a half, and, after ascending ‘‘an almost 
precipitous cliff of about 500 ft.,” assaulted and 
captured Pieters Hill—two miles north of the river. 
The importance of this hill was considerable. It 
virtually turned the left of the main Boer position, and 
rendered General Warren’s assault on the latter a less 
difficult operation than would otherwise have been 
the case. About sunset the hill was ‘‘ magnificently 
carried” by the South Lancashire Regiment, sixty 
prisoners were taken and the enemy were scattered in 
all directions. The work done by the artillery was ad- 
mirable, and the gunners of the Navy and Natal 
volunteers were specially praised by the Commander- 
in-Chief. A considerable body of the enemy however 
still remained on and under Bulwana Mountain—some 
five miles north of Pieters Hill and six miles east of 
Ladysmith. On « March we received the glad in- 
telligence that Lord Dundonald with the Natal 
Carbineers and other troops entered Ladysmith on the 
night of 28 February, that the neighbouring country 
was clear of the enemy, and that Sir Redvers Buller 
was moving on Nelthorpe—a point on the railway two 
miles north of Pieters. On 1 March General Buller 
himself visited Ladysmith and found the garrison living 
on } Ib. meal per day. ‘* These will want a little 
nursing before they are fit for the field” adds Sir 
Redvers Buller in his official telegram. It is un- 
fortunately too good to hope that Sir Redvers 
Buller and Sir George White will be able to harass 
effectively the Boer retreat. The relief of Ladysmith, 
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although matter for extreme congratulation, can hardly 
be expected to have the far-reaching results of Lord 
Roberts’ strategical operations in the Free State. 
Indeed it may even be a positive advantage to the 
Boers. It releases a large force for operations else- 
where, and it decreases the length of their lines of 
communications. 

From the Orange Free State comes the most im- 

rtant news of the week—or indeed of the whole war. 

or some days prior to the 27 February—the date of 
the surrender—Lord Roberts’ cordon was gradually 
being drawn more closely round Cronje’s army, and for 
some days it had become obvious that his position was 
untenable. He was caught hopelessly in a trap ; and, had 
the river filled, he and his force would have been drowned 
in its bed. From the information which Lord Roberts 
received from his intelligence department, he learnt that 
depression was rife in the camp of the Boers, and that 
dissensions had arisen among their leaders. That this 
was so is only natural. The eagerly expected reinforce- 
ments had been defeated on the 23rd, and among un- 
disciplined troops defeats tell heavily. Meanwhile con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear, and our trenches 
were sapped daily closer to the Boer laager. The 
arrival of four howitzers too proved a telling argu- 
ment, while a _ balloon aloft told Lord Roberts 
of their dispositions. What appears eventually 
to have clinched matters was a dashing advance 
by the Canadian regiment and some Engineers 
supported by the Gordons and the Shropshires. As 
a result a point 600 yards nearer the enemy and 80 
from his trenches was gained. There our men en- 
trenched themselves, and remained till morning. At 
daylight a flag of truce brought a letter from General 
Cronje containing an unconditional surrender. In reply 
he was informed that he must present himself at the 
British camp and that his force must, after laying down 
their arms, come out of their laager. The number of 
prisoners amounts to 4,000, and of these 1,150 only 
belong to the Free State. It therefore looks as if a 
large number of these have returned to the farms. But it 
will not be wise as yet to rely too much on many more 
doing so in other places. It is regrettable that so 
few Boer guns were captured. That the Boers made a 
gallant defence is patent to all, and Lord Roberts himself 
relates how he was struck with the skill and ingenuity 
with which they had defended themselves. Whether 
however General Cronje was justified in so long ex- 
posing his troops to such a decimating fire remains to be 
seen. Unless he had some chance of retrieving his 
sition or doing his side some good by occupying Lord 
oberts, he was clearly not justified in doing so. It is 
remarkable that this success, immensely important 
both from the moral and material standpoint, should 
have taken place on the anniversary of Majuba—a 
coincidence which was somewhat unnecessarily alluded 
to in the official telegram. The prominent and successful 
part played by the Canadian troops in this overwhelming 
success is matter for extreme congratulation, and 
should tend to weld Colonial and Imperial troops into 
one harmonious whole. 

In the South we hear little of General Gatacre. But 
the general Boer movement northward should render 
easier the taking of Stormberg Junction, now the most 
important stragetical point in that quarter. It has 
been stated that Lord Kitchener is in the neighbour- 
hood of Arundel. Meanwhile Rensburg was reoccupied 
on the 27th. Hearing on the 28th that Colesberg 
had been evacuated, General Clements sent a force 
to occupy the junction, and subsequently entered 
Colesberg itself. Several rebels were arrested, and 
a large amount of ammunition was secured. From 
Mafeking comes the news of fierce and protracted Boer 
attacks, which have happily been driven back at all 
points. Doubtless a force will soon proceed northward 
to its relief, and after doing so may. invade the 
Transvaal with important results. Sir Frederick 
Carrington has at last been appointed to a command in 
South Africa which is likely enough to consist of 
mounted irregular troops. 

After nearly five months of war, we are able to see 
daylight through the entanglements which have 
dominated the military situation. More troops are still 
to be sent to South Africa, and the 8th Division is under 
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orders to start. Although success has attended our 
arms, it would be unwise on our part not to realise that 
much requires to be done to render our military machinc 
more effective. With the training of regimental officers 
and men little fault can be found. But it is an un- 
doubted fact that much is wrong with the training of 
our generals and staff. Is it possible that we do not 
obtain for our army a sufficient proportion of the brains 
of the nation ? : 


NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 


(saan disappointment will be felt throughout 

the country at the serious falling off disclosed by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in the actual as com- 
pared with the estimated output of warships during 
the year. The gravity of the situation to-day is aug- 
mented by the fact that this has taken place for three 
years in succession. In putting forward the estimates 
for 1899-1900 Mr. Goschen stated ‘‘on contract work 
generally (including armour, hulls, machinery gun 
mountings, &c.) the various hindrances above-men- 
tioned will cause the aggregate earnings to fall short 
by about £800,000 of the estimated amount,” The un- 
“at pocorn activity in mercantile shipbuilding was then 

eld responsible for the deficiency in warship construc- 
tion, and now we are told that the same cause ‘‘ has 
seriously affected progress and expenditure on ships, 
machinery and armour. Delays in delivery of material, 
difficulties in securing adequate numbers of workmen, 
and other circumstances have caused the aggregate 
earnings on contract work to fall short of the 
estimated amount by about £1,400,000.” It is 
difficult to understand why this should be the case 
unless Government work suffers from preference 
given to other contracts. There may be something in 
the conditions of Admiralty orders which press hardly 
on private firms; too rigid inspection of material or 
unfavourable terms of payment not attached to other 
work ; but the fact remains that if a foreign Govern- 
ment comes to this country for a battleship or cruiser it 
is delivered within reasonable time. Whatever the 
cause for these delays, it should be discovered and 
remedied. 

Too great reliance should not be placed on private 
industry, seeing how an extended strike or lock out in 
one important branch has affected the strength of the 
fleet. But for that we should now have had a reserve 
squadron of modern ironclads, and viewed the departure 
of the Channel fleet from home waters with perfect calm. 
Do not all the facts point to the necessity of adding to 
the resources of the State for building and equipping 
war ships? In the United Kingdom we have but four 
dockyards capable of building battleships. All are on 
the South Coast. Why not have another nearer to the 
great coal and iron centres? There is a great demand 
for armour and but few firms who make it. Why 
should not the Government assist in the production of 
this article? We have found the advantage of 
a State arsenal for the manufacture of guns and 
ammunition, but for some reason armour remains 
a private industry. The same applies to propelling 
machinery. Thirty years ago we had two more 
dockyards than we now possess but in the wave 
of economy—fatal as regards the Navy—which spread 
over the country at that period Woolwich and Deptford 
Dockyards were abolished. With the restoration of 
the fleet to its proper dimensions we need more places 
devoted entirely to Government work. These a far- 
seeing Minister would take early steps to provide. 
We rather doubt, however, if the First Lord is justified 
in assuming that such is the congestion of work in all 
yards that it would be useless to make provision for 
beginning more than two new battleships during the 
coming financial year, or that the output of armour is 
not equal to a greater strain than such a moderate 
demand would entail. But even if this should be the 
case as regards battleships no reason exists for limiting 
the number of new cruisers to be commenced to seven. 
Experts proclaim that we are exceedingly short in fast 
vessels of this class, though in war the important duties 
of protecting our commerce and acting as scouts to 
ironclad squadrons would fall on them. The number 
of firms capable of constructing cruisers in this country 
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is considerable and many are by no means full of work. 
Advantage should be taken of such resources that we 
may be prepared for any emergency and keep pace with 
the formidable naval programmes projected by other 
countries. 

When we consider that ten years ago the number of 
officers seamen and marines voted for the naval service 
was 68,000 and that now the number is 110,000 the 
progress made in this respect can be realised. This 
great increase has been accomplished by additional 
entries of boys with the result that we have very young 
crews in our warships but could commission all efficient 
and available ships without drawing greatly upon our 
reserves. It is not desirable further to increase our 
standing force but to add to the number of those who 
would be required in any naval war largely to supple- 
ment the active service ratings. The First Lord appears 
satisfied with the present condition of the Naval Reserve 
which numbers under 30,000. He anticipates that the 
wastage of men in war would be counterbalanced by 
the disablement of ships temporarily, and for long 
periods, thus allowing their crews to be transferred 
to other vessels. In his opinion a total strength of 
150,000 men would meet all contingencies. These 
views are hardly borne out by history which shows 
that in all past wars the necessity arose of providing 
within twelve months of the outbreak of hostilities a 
force of seamen usually three times as large as the 
peace establishment of the period. There is no reason 
to believe that a different condition will prevail now. 
As we can no longer rely upon impressment for 
these expansions we should endeavour to secure: the 
services of every seafaring man at home and 
abroad for the fleet on a great emergency. The 
present Naval Reserve has not yet touched the bulk of 
our supply of seamen—yachtsmen, boatmen and others ; 
but assuredly the demand for them will come some day 
and it would be as well to organise them beforehand. 

We have heard a good deal lately of home defence, 
and the formation of an army to deal with an invading 
force. The old fable is reproduced of Nelson being 
decoyed away to the West Indies in 1805 and our 
shores being left defenceless. As a matter of fact we 
had in home waters at that time a fleet strong enough 
to keep any invading flotilla at bay, and only a complete 
defeat of our squadrons elsewhere would have rendered 
the danger immediate. We must always have a fleet 
in home waters not to defend our coast and harbours 
though its presence is also a security in this 
case—but to guard the trade approaching and leaving 
our shores. That would be the objective of an enemy 
too weak to contest our command of the sea but seeking 
to injure us by the interruption of that commerce upon 
which our prosperity depends. Such work being 
allotted to fast and powerful cruisers it would have to 
be met with a like weapon, and in this respect the 
Government does not seem to realise the number of 
cruisers we should require in addition to those attached 
to ironclad squadrons for scouting and despatch duties. 
No local defences in the shape of forts, submarine 
mines, nor even torpedo boats will avail against a 
hostile cruiser taking toll of our goods a few miles out- 
side a harbour or the coast-line. If we drive him away 
with a similar craft we protect both the port and the 
vessel approaching it. Our requirements in this arm 
must be measured by the area to be guarded not by 
some empirical proportion between opposing forces. 
We must not place undue confidence in an undoubted 
numerical superiority in this class of vessel apart from 
considerations of efficiency and the extent of their 
duties. Most people glance at the total of the Navy 
Estimates and are satisfied if they observe no reduction. 
In the estimates for the coming financial year the net 
total is twenty-seven and a half millions—an increase of 
nearly a million over the sum voted last year. Of this 
increase nearly half is absorbed by the additional 
number of officers and men. With an immensely 
augmented standing force we are laying the foundation 
of a proportionately large pension list, the non-effective 
vote now amounting to two millions. It is, however, 
in the diminished output of material that the nation will 
find most cause for uneasiness. Our boasted superiority 
in construction seems doubtful at present. A few years 
ago we could not supply guns quickly enough. That 
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has been completely overcome and the Government 
will be expected to grapple as satisfactorily with those 
points which now hamper our shipbuilding require- 


ments. 


SOCIALISM AND IMPERIALISM. 


R. SEDDON, the Premier of New Zealand, 
speaking of the despatch from the colony of 
troops for the Transvaal recently said that though 
the colony was Radical and Democratic and even 
Socialistic its Imperial patriotism was not surpassed in 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Mr. Seddon 
himself sees no incompatibility between Socialism and 
Imperialism and he was evidently referring to the some- 
what general opinion that the very fact of a person 
being anti-individualist and Socialistic implies that he 
is a ‘‘ Little Englander” and anti-Imperialist. This is 
one of the many misconceptions which cluster around 
Socialism as legends are apt to do round causes and 
parties of all kinds. Mr. Bernard Shaw who, even if 
he does not know all about Socialism, as he told us the 
other day he knew ‘‘all about rent,” knows as much 
as any one should wish, showed in his Fabian lecture 
on ‘‘ Imperialism” that this also is one of the subjects 
he understands; and he finds it quite natural to be 
Socialist and Imperialist too. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
in its report of the lecture remarks that for one 
brief hour Mr. Shaw forgot to be paradoxical. 
But in fact the paradox would have been that as 
a Socialist he should have maintained that he had 
no interest in a political movement whose aim is 
the confederation of groups of States with such historical 
associations as Great Britain and her colonies. The 
union of such States is the true Imperialism—it is also 
the new Imperialism ; for much of the old Imperialism 
was mere lust of cdnquest and extension of rule over 
alien peoples, and was by the nature of the case arti- 
ficial and unstable. To desire the formation of such a 
confederation is also true Socialism ; and Mr. Shaw has 
given his confréres a lead which if they are wise they 
will follow, and not imitate the Socialists who in 
Germany dissociated themselves from the Imperialism 
which led first to the North German Confederation and 
next to the German Empire. If they want authority 
we may remind them that Lassalle, and they could hardly 
wish better, was the friend and supporter of Bismarck, 
and held that in carrying out the federation of German 
States he was helping on his own ideas. And it is 
certainly noteworthy that the German Empire has 
become the classic land of Socialistic experiment ; and 
that the growth of the Imperial sentiment in Great 
Britain synchronises with the more vigorous growth of 
the Socialistic idea. It would be too long an inquiry 
whether this is cause and effect but it is‘at least a fact ; 
and as Socialism must have for its first requirement a 
strong State the inference seems fairly obvious. If 
some Socialists vapour over the ‘‘ Rights of Man” and 
other cosmopolitan sentiment of the French Revolu- 
tion and are misled into associating Socialism with 
anti-monarchism, we may again remind them that 
Lassalle was both strongly national and monarchical. 
This was the common ground of sympathy between 
him and Bismarck. The latter under Lassalle’s influ- 
ence looked at first favourably on Socialistic opinions ; 
and if Socialists and he afterwards came into conflict it 
was because they tried to undo Bismarck’s work. 
Bismarck said of Lassalle ‘‘ It was doubtful perhaps 
whether the German Empire should close with the 
Hohenzollern dynasty or the dynasty Lassalle, yet 
his feeling was monarchical through and through.” 
Rodbertus too, another great Socialist, was mon- 
archical and national ‘‘and hoped that a German 
Emperor might undertake the réle of a social Emperor.” 
Perhaps now Mr. Shaw has taken the trouble to 
explain to his party that it is bound by its principles to 
be an Imperial party, we may see some removal of the 
suspicions and misunderstandings with which economic 
Socialism is regarded by many whose own political 
principles are in closer accord with Socialism than they 
are aware. Cleared of some of its accidents such as 
Republicanism and its revolutionary spirit which do 
not essentially belong to it but only to its earlier and 
less mature stage, Tories may find in it many analogies 
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with their own principles. In Germany Old Liberalism 
was as much the enemy of Socialism as the reaction and 
feudalism. German Liberalism had what Lassalle 
called a night-watchman’s idea of the State and 
thought its sole function was to prevent robbery and 
burglary. It was the Manchester School with which 
we are familiarin England. But English Toryism in no 
sense corresponds to the German party of reaction. If it 
is monarchical its ideal is a constitutional monarchy ; and 
its views of the functions of the State, though they have 
long been of that wide-reaching social character which 
Liberalism hated as paternal despotism and tyranny, 
have no resemblance to ihe rigid German autocracy. 
The objection of Liberalism even now to Socialism is 
that it is exposing itself to the tyranny from which 
Liberalism has been the deliverer. To that Socialism 
has answered that it will not be frightened by any such 
bugbears. It gives the answer in good Toryism, and 
Toryism re-echoes it in the dialect of Socialism. Before 
Socialism had a name Toryism resented the doctrine of 
unrestrained competition and the driving of the weak 
to the wall. Under Mr. Shaw’s guidance Socialists 
will not go to the official Liberals as anti-Imperialists ; 
and this should lead all who regard Imperialism as the 
most important question of the day to consider whether 
they may not strengthen the cause they have at heart 
by a better understanding of Socialism and by not 
allowing themselves to be scared by a name. 


HOW PARIS TOOK THE NEWS. 


N the boulevards on Mardi Gras confetti was 
sold everywhere. Stalls‘of it stood at every 
corner ; anewmic youths flourished it by the bag; old 
women hawked it about in wooden measures—and all 
three did well in spite of the rain. White lilac was to 
be had, and nougat. A Turk passed to and fro with 
Sujat carpets ; behind him came another pedlar, loudly 
calling attention to a new toy. It consisted of two 
figures, the one large, the other small ; it represented a 
Boer and an Englishman, and it was worked by a 
string. ‘‘ Voici Kronje et Roberts,” announced the 
man, then holding his puppets up, made them bow and 
dance, made Cronje pick Roberts up eventually, made 
Roberts shake, totter, fall. ‘*‘ Kronje wins,” cried the 
pediar. ‘‘See Kronje victorious, see Roberts de- 
feated, see the triumph of the Transvaal over England 
—only fifty centimes.” Soon, another cry rose, 
and it was ‘‘ Here’s the dum-dum, the dum-dum, the 
dum-dum,” and it came from a brother pedlar, equipped 
also with a new toy. His was a cardboard bullet out 
of which an Englishman jumped when a spring was 
touched, and this was Roberts again, or Buller, or 
Macdonald, or‘ Kitchener, now one, now the other, yet 
all three alike. No one heeded these pedlars, however, 
because everybody was buying or exchanging confetti ; 
and both men were pushed and proclaimed to be a 
nuisance and persuaded at last to get out of the way. 
Grumbling, they took to the terraces of the cafés, and 
made Cronje throw Roberts and Roberts, or Buller, or 
Macdonald, or Kitchener jump out of their ‘‘dum-dum,” 
again and again. Here, they were more observed if not 
better patronised, and a bourgeois, surrounded by his 
family, held forth on the war. ‘‘ Le dum-dum,” he said, 
‘tis the most terrible bullet employed in the war, and it 
has been used now for the first time. It can kill 
twenty men, one after the other. It will blow them 
to pieces, and into the air. It can——” ‘ Merci, 
mon ami,” replied his wife. ‘‘ Get Jeanne some confetti, 
and let’s walk. Never mind your dum-dum: we shall 
never see one in France.” And so Jeanne threw confetti, 
handfuls of it ; and so others pelted her ; and so Jeanne 
was soon bathed in colour ; and so the pavements be- 
came purple and yellow and pink and green; and so a 
mud of confetti was made because it rained ; and yet 
the crowd grew and passed on patiently, gaity, amiably, 
without a word that was rude or a gesture that was 
rough. ‘‘ Voici Kronje,” shouted the pedlars, ‘ Voici 
Roberts.” ‘‘La Patrie,” cried a camelot suddenly. 
“Défaite du Général Kronje par les Anglais! 3,000 
prisonniers! La Patrie. La Patrie. La Patrie.” But 
—the battle of confetti continued and the camelots, 
twenty or thirty of them now, all hastening, were rarely 
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stopped. Time passed ; and the crowd, the confetti grew 
thicker and thicker. Here and there, a camelot still an- 
nounced the news ; occasionally, some one would say, 
‘« Les Boéres sont en fuite, tu sais.” The mud of confetti 
got sticky now, and ran in coloured streams. There were 
purple splashes, green splashes, yellow splashes, pink 
splashes of it everywhere. Towards six o’clock apéritifs 
were taken ; and then only did the Parisian discuss the 
news of the day. ‘‘ Ce pauvre Kronje,” was his favourite 
remark, ‘‘sa pauvre femme! Parait qu’il y’a 3,000 
prisonniers. C’est la fin. C’est la triomphe du dum-dum.” 
When the “ Petit Bleu” appeared with a photograph 
of Cronje, the Parisian studied it and called the heroic 
General ‘‘a fine man” and ‘‘a big man,” and sympa- 
thised with his wife who was ‘‘a brave woman” and 
‘*a good woman,” and drew pictures of them both in 
their camp, surrounded by their men. It stirred him to 
think that the General had been followed by his wife 
throughout the campaign ; and there was almost more 
sympathy for her than for him, while President Kruger’s 
name was not even mentioned. ‘* London will rejoice,” 
said a portly little bourgeois. ‘‘ Chamberlain will 
becomeahere,” replied another. ‘‘ C’est le dum-dum.” 
And when the Parisian had finished his absinthe, he 
went forth on to the boulevards once more, and ex- 
changed more confetti on his way to dinner, and shook 
it off as he entered his restaurant, and dined well, and 
laughed in a theatre afterwards, and did not mention 
the matter again. 

On the Rive Gauche the ‘‘dum-dum” had won 
both Roberts’ and Buller’s victories. Kimberley and 
Ladysmith have been saved by it and Cronje would 
be at large if there had been no ‘‘dum-dum.” Mr. 
Rhodes—according to Bohemia—must rejoice; Mr. 
Rhodes, indeed, should give the inventor of that 
particular bullet the richest of his gold mines—for, 
without it, he would be a prisoner or, worse still, 
careering about South Africain a balloon. Queer birds 
might attack him ; a storm might drive him straight 
into the enemy’s camp; a perverse wind might blow 
him across the ocean, upset him, and he—in spite of 
his nuggets—would be obliged to strike out for his life 
and swim. Then, mes amis, Rhodes would become a 
Robinson Crusoe, and wear skins instead of a frock 
coat and sandals in the place of boots, and sip water 
and cook sparrows and cry for crusts; or, finding no 
island, he would seek refuge on a rock and stare at the 
sea all day, and have no one to speak to and no com- 
panions but silent oysters and sentimental seals. All 
this might have happened to Mr. Rhodes. Now he 
must respect, now he must admire, that ‘‘ chose 
effrayante, le dum-dum.” And then ‘‘ce pauvre 
Kronje,” and, ‘‘sa pauvre petite femme,” how they 
must condemn the cause of all their troubles, 
that sinister object, ‘“‘le dum-dum”! Weeks ago 
they were side by side in the trim camp, the one 
smoking his pipe, the other reading the Bible to 
him, or bathing their grandson, or knitting. Both 
were certain of success, then ; both dreamt, no doubt, 
of returning to their farm in a month or so, when the 
war had been brought to a triumphant close. And 
then, suddenly, all their hopes are shattered, all their 
dreams dispersed not —‘‘ Hear me, Mimi’ —by an 
honest cannon, but by that frightful monster, ‘‘ le dum- 
dum.” ‘‘Isit big?” asks Mdlle Mimi. ‘‘ Likea petit 
pain,” answers Paul. ‘‘Is it in the shape of a 
croissant?” goes on Mdlle. Mimi. ‘‘No,” replies 
Paul, ‘‘it is straight. It could travel from here to 
Amiens killing everybody it met on the way, and 
even then have power enough to shatter the 
Thédtre Municipale, the Cathedral, and the Hétel de 
Ville, and afterwards——” ‘‘Assez!” cries Mdlle. 
Mimi. ‘‘It has killed enough.” Paul, however, is 
bent on showing his knowledge of military matters, 
and attributes many an odd power, many a strange 
merit, to that outrageous assassin, ‘‘le dum-dum.” 
‘It is at once bizarre,” he goes on. ‘‘ It never smokes. 
and it can scarcely be seen. It does not travel straight 
like other bullets but is on the ground now and then in 
the air, or turning somersaults or cutting figures, 
waiting always for a favourable opportunity to drop. 
It hovers, and then descends. It has marked its man 
—the biggest in the field. One would say that it could 
see.” ‘*Diabolique,” observes Pierre. ‘‘And then ” 
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continues Paul, “it strikes. It enters an arm or a 
leg. It travels; it goes everywhere, and then it 
comes out and strikes another Boére and explores 
him also, and then it treats a third Boére in the same 
manner, and a fourth, and a fifth, and a sixth ‘i 
‘‘Assez” ‘cries Mdlle. Mimi, ‘‘it has killed more 
than enough.” ‘‘ When,” concludes Paul, ‘it is ex- 
hausted, it shrieks and gives up smoke which 
suffocates everybody and which, sinister detail! is 
green!” Still, Paul admits that the Boéres also use 
the ‘‘dum-dum,” a kind of their own. It is not so 
successful, because it cannot kill as much. After it 
has ‘‘ explored” three Englishmen, it is spent. Why ? 
Because it is bothered by khaki, a mysterious stuff. 
**You,” declares Paul, pointing to Mdlle. Mimi, you 
might wear khaki and no one would know that yours 
was not an ordinary dress. The Quarter would say, 
‘Mimi is wearing fawn.’ The Quarter would never 
know that you had, in reality, a suit of armour on, 
as strong as steel, as sound as the costumes of the 
ancient Moors, Mohammedans, and Crusaders.” And 
as Mdlle. Mimi is still sceptical, Paul explains that khaki 
is a preparation of india-rubber almost impossible to 
penetrate, and that it blunts bullets and swords, and 
that the Boéres do not know this because it looks like 
an ordinary and innocent suit of yellow. What wonder 
then, that Cronje should be a prisoner! What wonder 
that thousands of his men should be also helpless to 
attack. Khaki and the ‘‘dum-dum” have been too 
much for them ; khakiand the ‘‘ dum-dum ” have saved 
Kimberley and Ladysmith; khaki and the ‘‘dum-dum” 
- destroy South Africa and very soon put an end to 
the war. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL: A RETROSPECT 
AND A LAMENT. 


A REVIEW of the football season, which may be 

said to end with the inter-University match to-day, 
does not in its broader ieatures inspire the amateur 
votary with much cheerfulness. There is no single 
incident of the season—if we except games played in 
Mafeking and Ladysmith—that stands out in cheerful 
prominence, and the reformation which has been long 
expected has shown no further sign of its approach. 
The very briefest historical sketch will bring out the 
unfortunate anomalies from which the game continues 
to suffer. As a formulated science Association football 
is quite new. Though it was invented at the time of the 
general recrudescence of athletic fervour in the ’sixties, 
it did not come into serious prominence till as late as 
°85. In that year professionalism was legalised and as 

art consequence of the treatment the game is to-day 
in a galloping consumption. This lamentable fact 
would be generally acknowledged if familiarity 
with the symptoms did not involve a certain 
obtuseness of vision. It is difficult for many people to 
look from an unrelated standpoint at results which 
have come upon thein by invisible stages. But pro- 
fessionalism, though an ugly enough excrescence, as it 
possesses an entity and a definition, can yet be kept at a 
distance by definite weapons, like any other enemy. 
The harm wrought by it is therefore much less serious 
than the ravages of a more insidious foe, the semi- 
amateur, the man who makes it his business to associate 
amateur sport with professional greed. The question 
is not now of those players who receive ‘‘ ex’s ” that 
may be appropriately described as unknown quantities, 
or who have acquired the fighting title of ‘ broken- 
timers,” but of those demigods who dwelling apart 
from the hurly-burly have taken it upon themselves to 
regulate and rule Association football from a self- 
constituted Olympus. 

It was perhaps necessary to legalise professionalism 
—‘*Jem” could not continue to find sovereigns in 
his boot—but the public which still calls ‘‘Jem’s” 
paid occupation a game must have something very 
much amiss with its sense of humour and of 
decency. Jem is “ever a fighter”; he elbows, 
hacks, trips, shoves, and treads on the heels of 
his foes, whenever it seems advantageous, but in no 
circumstances—not even in the matches he is good 
enough to describe as ‘‘ friendlies ’—does he play. Yet 
it is for fighting Jem that the game exists in this present 
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year of grace. The ‘‘ Football Association,” plenipo- 
tentiary in all matters of English football, has a majority 
composed of members whose direct interest (or interests) 
in professionalism involves a corresponding hostility to 
amateurism. They are men whose pleasure (and busi- 
ness) it is to ‘‘ cater for the unathletic population of the 


_manufacturing towns.” During its reign this parlia- 


ment of theirs has legalised cheating : it has recognised 
the man who plays foul ‘‘ intentionally ” and instead of 
turning him off the field, or treating him with the 
obloquy that falls to the detected swindler at cards, the 
new rule permits the referee to award a penalty kick to 
the other side! As if this were an insufficient bathos 
the Association afterwards passed this further resolu- 
tion that ‘‘ scratch teams are not permissible under the 
rules without the consent of the Football Association ” ! 
Under the beneficent rule of this Association amateur 
clubs have begun to lose in both calibre and quantity. 
There was a time when the Old Carthusians were in 
the final of the English Cup. To-day not a single 
amateur club and, literally, only one or two amateur 
players are to be found in the list of competitors. 
Clubs, like the Swifts, have died out altogether ; 
Clapton are not what they were, and the Casuals and 
the Corinthians are by their constitution entirely disso- 
ciated from that spirit of local patriotism which should 
be at the back of every game. Strictly speaking, in 
spite of our interest in this congregation of leading 
amateurs, ‘‘ the premier club ” itself best illustrates the 
unwholesome artificiality of the game. It is a mere 
collection of those players whom the Club’s committee 
consider the best amateurs in England and those who 
are selected to form its fighting elevens are tempted to 
neglect for its sake their school, university or local clubs. 
It has happened on more than one occasion that the 
captain of a university eleven has neglected to play along 
with the team under his charge in order to come up to 
London to play a scratch match against professionals. 
The programme of Corinthian and even in these latter 
days of University matches further attests the progress 
of professionals and the paucity of amateur clubs. 
Cambridge, for instance, for one of its last trial games, 
preparatory to the culminating match to-day, journeyed 
to Reading to play a more or less recently constituted 
professional team which has scotched, if not killed, the 
excellent amateur team that flourished a few years ago. 
The Corinthians, again, by the very nature of their 
constitution are too powerful to include any other 
amateur team in England, with the exception of the 
Universities, in their list of matches. The gaps are 
therefore filled up with “‘ friendlies ” against ‘‘ League ” 
teams, which matches are either too friendly to be 
distinctive or too professional to be wholesome. 
In the past there has been a certain interest in the 
early encounter between a team representative of 
individual amateur talent and the best of the dis- 
ciplined professional combinations. But lately even 
this match has lost its interest. The other day for 
instance as a charity match the amateurs played an 
eleven selected from the Southern League. It was a 
mere fiasco, not because there is a dearth of good 
amateur players, but because the amateur team was in 
no sense representative and could not have been made 
representative at a moment’s notice. Men will make 
time to play for a local club or for a grand occasion, 
but feel no compulsion to put themselves out for the 
sake of amorphous “‘ friendlies ” or haphazard ‘‘ tests.” 
There never was a time when more men were anxious 
to get good “‘ Socker” football. It is a promising sign 
that many of the less well-known schools such as 
Brighton and Bradfield Colleges have started old boy 
teams with a headquarters in town. In order to 
encourage these teams what is wanted is a new associa- 
tion which shall exist only to encourage amateurs and 
which, like the Rugby Union, takes no sort of notice 
of professionalism at all. If»such an Association were 
formed the number of amateur teams with some local or 
sentimental excuse for existence would multiply by a 
natural process as the chance of filling a programme with 
pleasant matches was made patent. In the end also 
we should have an English Cup, for which only genuine 
amateur clubs should compete, just as a manifestation 
of the singleness of spirit of the game. It is in the 
amateur teams of the towns and villages who play for 
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the zest of competition against such opponents as they 
deem to possess the same sporting interests as them- 
selves that the natural strength of the game consists. 
These are the players which it is the duty of a central 
government to encourage. Instead of this, the first 
amateur club in England as well as the Football 
Association itself directly stamps with its approval the 
existence of the paid player and the limited company 
which exploits him. 


‘*BUTA.” 


WE waded through the shallow tidal river in the 

moonlight, and getting off our horses sat down 
on a sand bank, on which grew sea pinks, a little 
woody ragweed, and some dwarf sea hollies, and began 
to smoke. 

__The river in the moonlight seemed a sheet of quick- 
silver, the little wavelets of the rising tide scarce 
breaking its calm surface, and in the still night air was 
heard the occasional flight of sea birds, of passing 
cranes, and now and then from the low scrub which 


~” fringed the river-banks a jackal yelped. 


The tortuous valley flanked by rocky hills seemed to 
lead into infinite space, so lovely it appeared, twisting 
and lengthening out in the mysterious light. The 
ruined Roman town, massive, and built apparently to 

; show, even in its ruin, that the builders built for all 
time, half filled the lower end. The docks for the 
galleys now long crumbled to shapeless mounds of 
bricks, and used for saltpans, served to remind one 
that a power great as is our own had once possessed 

‘the land. Silent and beautiful the moon shone out on 
stunted palm tree and on lentiscus scrub; on the 
deserted gardens, fenced about with cactus, in which 
grew pomegranate, orange and fig trees; and in the 
distance the white horse-shoe of the Arab town gleamed 
white along the sea. No human being was stirring, 
and as we smoked, the horses now and then lifted 
their heads, pricked up their ears, and looked as horses 
will at night, as if they saw something invisible to 
human eyes. 

We sat and smoked, and Nazim then broke silence, 
and took up the conversation which we had left un- 
finished an hour ago in town. ‘‘ How strange you 
English are!” he said, ‘‘ We never know whether it is 
that you deceive the world and God, or but yourselves. 
When I was manager down at Cape Juby I knew an 
Arab girl. Her name, I think, was Rahma, but that 
matters little to my theory or my tale. So if you like 
Pll tell you what I know of her, and why her name was 
changed from Rahma, which, as you know means 
‘merciful’ to ‘ Buta,’ which as you know is how the 
Arabs pronounce a certain Spanish word.” The horses 
settled down to wait, hanging their heads with the 
resigned self-sacrificing air, which horses as well as 
men adopt when they are constrained to do something 
that pleases them. We, after a protest as to Anglo- 
Saxon bona-fides both towards God and man, settled 
ourselves to listen, whilst from the river came the 
murmur of the flowing tide, lapping against the sandy 
banks, and carrying little promontories of sand into the 
stream. Then Nazim with the look round at his 
audience which bespeaks the story-teller, launched into 
his tale. 

“Sometimes I think that the four years I spent at 
Juby in the factory (where we sold nothing) were the 
best of all my life. The desert and the sea, the one 
flat and broken but by the ‘ suddra,’ what you call 
camel-thorn bushes, eh! the other shipless and 
stretching to nowhere, or perhaps to somewhere ; 
but somewhere is all the same as nowhere if you know 
not where itis. Hot? no, not too hot ; rather too cold 
sometimes, with the perpetual trade wind ; dull ? no, not 
too dull either, for the affairs of the tribes are just as 
interesting, if you speak their tongue and know their 
ways, as are the matters of the larger tribes, French, 
German, and the bona-fides, what is it you call it, 
Englishmen. In the morning I used to mount my 
horse and ride about, my rifle in my hand, sometimes 
alone and sometimes with the Arabs, cantering along 
the shore or through the bushes, hunting gazelles, and 
now and then firing at wandering Arabs and being 
fired upon by them. Scarcely a day passes in the 
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desert without some powder as the Arabs say. Rahma, 
ah yes, I’m coming to her—well, inside the fort and 
factory there were packed fifteen to twenty clerks, 
almost all of them Scotchmen, all chosen for their 
good morals and their book-keeping. Now I shall tell 
you why it is that we say all you English try to deceive 
both God, man and the whole world; why, I think 
sometimes that you deceive yourselves; but seldom 
one another. You know that God (Allah, I mean) 
made man pretty much all the same, no matter if he be 
Turk or Jew, Frenchman or German, Spaniard, and all 
of him. All these men, now, when they see prett 
woman, look at her, and say she pretty ; they cone 
their lips, and they look at her as if they like to take 
her for themself. Englishmen he just like the rest, but 
he act differently; when he see pretty women, he 
pretend not see her, he look right through her as if she 
made of air. He say, ‘ Yaas, I think I see, but I am 
not so sure,’ but at the night, he send a little boy to ask 
her come and speak with him. That why I say English- 
man is a man different to all the rest, quite bona-fides 
as I hear you say.” 

‘‘But Rahma, Nazim, when is she coming on the 
scene ?” we said as the tide was flowing, and we did 
not want to ride two or three miles up stream to find 
another ford. Not that anything in particular stopped 
us from mounting, and crossing then, but that the moon 
was bright, and the melancholy of the night was on us, 
and we knew Nazim was a good story-teller, and having 
been brought up speaking English and with English- 
men, though liking us, knew all our weaknesses. 

So he began again, ‘‘ Ah Rahma, yes. I see her now, 
sitting at the black tent door facing the sea ; not many 
hundred yards from the factory, handy you know for 
your bona-fide clerks to talk to her, as they took their 
walk after what they called the labours of the day were 
done. Hers was a little low black camel’s-hair tent, 
running up to a peak, and pegged in the summer about 
a foot above the ground, so that you saw all that was 
going on inside. Her husband had been killed by the 
bursting of his own gun whilst fighting with another 
tribe, and she lived all alone with her two children. 
One was her husband’s and the other sent from God, 
but she loved both of them (especially God’s child), 
and dyed their hair with henna, and hung necklaces of 
beads around their necks. Her property was a few 
goats, a sheep or two, and an old loom like those 
they use in the Hauran, not that she worked at it too 
frequently, or worked at all, except to carry water 
in the evening from the well, back to the tent. The 
people of the tribe were kind to her, and gave her what 
they did not want themselves, after the fashion of alk 
kindly souls who have enough to eat. 

‘* How paint a palm tree or describe an ostrich run- 
ning on the sand, a serpent on the rocks or a fair 
woman, as she walks taking men’s eyes into her net? 
The pen, eh; what mightier than the sword? Yousay 
so, but then no one believes it ; it is a saying made for 
serious fools, whose brains are in their bellies ; but 
wise men shake their heads; so I will try, you must 
not laugh, eh ? 

‘* A palm tree with its head in fire, its roots in water,. 
rustling with every breeze, turning its leaves towards, 
the sun that looks at it, or looking at the sun, as you: 
best like ; just as a woman turns her head towards the 
eyes of those who look at her. 

‘* Tall, brown, with velvet eyes, long fingers, slender 
feet, her nails stained orange coloured with the henna, 
and when she walked, a lengthening of the joints as. 
when a desert mare canters along the sand. No, no, 
nothing of that sort; I never cared for her but as a 
picture ; but as a type of the race that says so much to 
me, for its traditions, its literature, and above all the 
carriage of its ‘ sons.’” 

And daughters, some one said. 

‘Yes daughters, too, but again only as pictures, for 
the infection of your civilisation has spoiled me for 
simple things, and what should I say, even in my own 
tongue to a daughter of the tents? Yes, thrice accursed. 
is your civilisation in its effect on men of other races, 
not born within its smoke. What has it done for me?’ 
What has it done for the young Syrians on whom you 
missionaries impose their hands, and teach them 
English, French, book-keeping and scripture history ;. 
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as if an Englishman or an American could teach a 
Syrian the history of Christ, who was born amongst 
ourselves ? 

‘True, true, you civilise us; and we drift into your 
proletariat, and perhaps may prove as dangerous to 
you as did our ancestors to Rome; but | will not 
~~ apenas after your fashion, but go on with my 
tale. 

‘** Not too fat, not too thin, the poet says, and adds, 
look not upon a woman or a fine horse, for looking leads 
to lust ; and lust—but you, as Englishmen, know well 
that subjects of that sort are not discussed. That 
which you cannot see does not exist, that which you 
do not hear has rever been. The ostrich is the wisest 
of all birds, not that he has more sense than all the 
rest, but that he knows when he conceals his head 
beneath the sand that he is hidden from himself. 

‘*Rahma, the merciful; it is an attribute of God 
(Allah I mean); we call him merciful; and in a man it 
is good to follow God, to be like Him as far as man may 
be, but for a woman, mercy is not so safe. Accursed 
be all men and women born from mothers who never 
yet said ‘no.’ How it first happened, I am not quite 
sure, but by degrees, Rahma became acquainted with 
several of the clerks. They said they took an interest 
in her, some hinted that she would become a Christian, 
if she were handled well, but none of them talked with 
her openly, but went by night to show their interest, 
and their zeal for her soul’s welfare—after the English 
way. Welfare of the soul, that is the trade-mark of 
you English. No. no, I do not mean to offend, but then 
you see you are above all things a commercial nation, 
and the soul is cheap, whereas the body is a costly 
thing to help. Buy in the cheapest, and sell, eh—well 
to anyone who wants to buy, that’s how you look at it, 
I think?” He ceased amoment, and one Anglo-Saxon 
(there were three of us), two Britons and an American, 
looked aghast, being convinced of the superiority of our 
race, our faith, our principles, and everything that 
appertained to us. A cormorant skimmed up the river, 
its neck outstretched, its wings almost touching the 
water in its flight ; it saw us motionless, our horses 
standing listlessly resting a hind leg and swinging their 
tails sleepily, and swerved across the water, uttering its 
hoarse cry. Then once again the story-teller took up 
his reminiscence of the Arab girl. 

** The end of the swimmer is to be taken by the sea, 
we say; and so it was with Rahma; not that she ever 
swam ; you know the Arabs on the coast look on the 
sea, the black, the mysterious, the unfathomable, with 
horror; but she was taken sure enough. 

‘*Why taken though? I should not say taken, per- 
haps, for she lives yet; and when a stranger, coming 
to the place, inquires, they tell him ‘ Yes, Rahma (that 
is ‘* El Buta,” as we call her) lives in that tent close to 
the tamarisk bushes by the well. There, friend, you 
have your house ; and she has drink, too, drink of the 
Christians ; accursed be the sons and daughters of the 
mothers who never yet said no.’”’ 

He ceased, and we, having listened to his story, did 
not protest, but sat a little, silently watching the rising 
of the three Maries just behind the hill. Mounting, we 
crossed the river, which now was almost full, and 
struggling through the stream, our knees bent back- 
wards, and our feet tucked up upon the horses’ backs, 
emerged on to the hard sandy beach; then having 
caught our stirrups, shouted in the moonlight to our 
horses, and galloped back into the town. . 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE SHIRE HORSE. 


T= season of what may be called breeders’ shows 
began on Tuesday last with the twenty-first ex- 
hibition, promoted by the Shire Horse Society, a body 
which may be highly complimented upon the good work 
it has accomplished. It is strictly accurate to describe 
it as about the most flourishing breed society now in 
existence. From the year 1878, when the Society 
was founded, its progress has been steady, but the 
year 1899, when the Prince of Wales was, for the 
second time, the president of the Society, left behind 
sundry previous records. With a membership which 
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nearly reaches three thousand, and a reserve fund 
which exceeds seven thousand pounds, the Society s 
finances must be regarded as eminently satisfactory ; 
while the entries for the current issue of the stud book 
show an excess of 500 over any previous total. These 
facts go to show not only the success which has 
attended the Shire Horse Society, but also the growing 
popularity of the Shire horse. While thoroughbreds, 
hunters and hackneys are distinctly pleasure horses, 
the heavy breeds are working animals, needed by the 
farmer and largely used in our streets by the great 
carrying firms. The Cart Horse Parade held in 
Regent’s Park at Whitsuntide shows the kind of 
horse which is not thought too good for commer- 
cial purposes, and in the brewers’ drays, pantechnicon 
vans, coal carts and other vehicles of heavy traffic 
are to be seen horses of great excellence, in fact they are 
of a stamp that few firms would have thought of buying 
fifty years ago, even if they could have been obtained. 
Much of the work which used to be done at a walking 
pace is now done at the trot, and at a brisk trot, too, 
for judges of heavy horses consider the ability to move | 
well as necessary in the Shire horse as in the hunter or 
hackney ; and at the recent show one saw ponderous 
animals weighing about a ton trotting ‘‘ like a pony,” 
as the stable phrase runs. 

If the entries for the show which has been in progress 
during the present week were not quite as numerous as 
those of last year, it may not, perhaps, be difficult to 
assign a reason for the falling-off. In nearly all the 
stallion classes the number of competitors was equal 
to that of last year. The yearlings, two- and three- and 
four-year-olds topped last year’s numbers, while the old 
stallions made up a very good class. The falling-off 
was in the class for the old mares, and the knowledge 
that the best heroines of the ring would be entered no 
doubt caused the abstention of many who would other- 
wise have beenentered. The few horses which compete 
in the gelding classes may be either a good or a bad 
sign. They and the mares are essentially the working 
horses of London and other large towns, and one would 
have thought that they would have been much in evi- 
dence as a ready market would await them at Islington 
and it might be supposed that they who have that 
class of horse on sale would hasten to send them to a 
place where they would be bought up. On the other 
hand it may be that the sale has been so brisk that 
breeders and owners have disposed of all their stock, 
and have the misfits only left on their hands. Still 
there would appear to be on the part of the breeders of 
Shire horses and hackneys a disregard of the gelding 
classes at these shows, which if not explained away 
seems to be a neglect of business. The reason how- 
ever may be, as already suggested, that the indifferent 
horses only are left on hand, though there was a 
champion gelding at the show so good as almost to 
suggest that it may pay to keep him for a while as a 
show horse. 

Although new members are continually joining the 
Shire Horse Society, it is satisfactory to see that they 
who have for years taken a keen interest in the breed 
are still exhibitors, and during the week the bulk of the 
prizes have fallen to the owners of well-known studs. 
Mr. Henderson’s success has of late years been simply 
extraordinary. His stud at Buscot Park is quite a new 
institution compared with those of some other breeders, 
yet Markeaton Royal Harold won for him the champion- 
ship in 1897; Buscot Harold, now only a four-year-old, 
has gained championship honours for three years in 
succession ; and in 1898 when Mr. Henderson fairly 
swept the board, his Aurea was the champion mare. 
As nothing succeeds like success Sir Blundell Maple’s 
Dunsmore Gloaming who was the champion mare last 
year was again successful on Wednesday, while such 
well-known exhibitors as the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Lilangattock, Mr. Eadie, Mr. Wainwright, Lord Roth- 
schild, Lord Middleton and Mr. Muntz carried off 
prizes. The farmer owes no little debt of gratitude to 
those who expend much money and time in preserving 
the best strains of the Shire horse. The Society did 
good work in its early days in saving the breed from 
extinction, and those who made the Shire breed a hobby 
have, as a rule, remained faithful to it, with the result 
that the agriculturist can buy at moderate cost good 
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mares and secure the services of a fashionable sire. 
The horses can be used on the land and sold at re- 
munerative prices to go abroad or to commercial firms, 
and not a few farmers find breeding the Shire horse a 
profitable industry. Whether he will be eventually 
supplanted by the motor car remains to be seen. We 
fancy that such will not be the case. Docile, strong, 
active, and more trustworthy than machinery, he will 
probably be used in the future even more largely than 
he has been employed in the past. 


“TESS” THE FOOTLIGHTS AND THE O.U.D.S. 


DO not like to read a novel in an illustrated edition. 
The process is uncomplimentary either to the 
author or to myself. It implies that he, on the one 
hand, is incompetent in one of the essentials of his 
art: unable to project, through words, the images of 
his characters ; or that I, on the other hand, have not 
enough imagination to see them for myself. It does 
not matter to me that some illustrators draw decently, 
and do their work in personal consultation with the 
man whose book is entrusted to them, and pre- 
serve an intelligent sympathy with his aims. For 
me, all illustrators are equally objectionable. If I 
cannot see the characters in a novel, then they are 
aot worth seeing. If I can see them, then any other 
man’s definite presentment of them seems to be an 
act of impertinence to myself and of impiety to the 
author. If my first reading of a novel is done from an 
illustrated edition, I cannot see the characters for 
myself: my imagination is paralysed, and I can see 
them only as they are shown in the pictures. Possibly 
these pictures coincide roughly with what my mind’s 
eye would have achieved for itself. The hero and 
heroine may be exactly like the hero and heroine I 
should have drawn if, having never seen them 
illustrated and being suddenly endowed with a 
gift for perfect draughtsmanship, I had _ been 
compelled to project upon paper, with pen and ink, the 
images of them conceived by me. But that (very 
remote) possibility does not incline me to forgive the 
lustrator. No embodiment, howsoever nearly accurate, 
of a mental image can ever satisfy me, can do anything 
hut offend me. The mind’s eye and the body’s see too 
differently. The mind’s eye sees many things which 
cannot appear in a picture. It sees things moving 
and in three dimensions. Also, it is blind to many 
trivialities of detail which cannot be omitted in an 
actual picture. It does not say ‘‘ There is no high- 
light on the toe of the hero’s boots;” for the hero’s 
boots do not occur toit. But in a picture the hero must 
wear boots, and there must, accordingly, be a high- 
light on the toe; else the eye of the body would 
be offended. And this high-light, these boots, do 
offend the mind’s eye. To it they are a superfluity, 
an encumbrance. So is the cut of the heroine’s gown ; 
so are the legs of the chair she sits on, the shape of the 
lamp, the pattern on the carpet. These things are a 
nuisance. But in illustrations they are a necessary 
nuisance. And that is one of the reasons why I shun 
illustrated editions. Especially do I shun such editions 
of books which I have read and enjoyed in an un- 
illustrated form. It is bad enough to have your 
imagination cramped from the outset, so that you 
cannot see the characters otherwise than they are 
presented in the wood-cuts or process-blocks. But it 
1s infinitely worse when your imagination, having 
had free play, and having created for itself a 
dear gallery, is suddenly confronted and_inter- 
rupted by the definite projections of someone else’s 
and. It is only too likely that these new projections, 
being so definite, will rout the delicate, intangible 
images which have abided with you. You will mourn 
over their flight, try in vain to call them back to you 
and to rally them round you. But they will have been 
frightened all away. They will not come back to one 
who has gazed on unspeakable things. You will be 
left alone with your illustrated edition, and, though 
you burn it in flames or bury it in a barren field, yet 
will it always haunt you. ‘ Their eyes met ”—‘‘ She 
came slowly along the avenue”—‘‘‘ Then it is good- 
bye !’”—‘* The eminent physician shook his head very 
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gravely Only tell me that I shall meether somewhere 
again !’” All these horrors will abide with you ruthlessly 
—these nightmares of noble profiles, dramatic attitudes, 
sun-bonnets, drooping moustaches, elm-trees, French 
windows, cuffs and collars, tag rag and _ bobtail. 
Certainly, to gaze on the Gorgon’s head is less petrify- 
ing than to open an illustrated edition of a book which 
you love. 

A dramatised version of a book which you love is 
like an illustrated edition, (and it is—for dramatic 
critics—a sight less easily avoided.) In the one, as 
in the other, you have a materialisation of your 
dreams—if you are very lucky. But I have sug- 
gested that even materialisation of one’s dreams is 

ainful. Even an actor and actress who corresponded 
in appearance and voice and manner with your previous 
notion of hero and heroine would give you a certain 
measure of pain. But to get such an actor and actress 
were more difficult even than to get an illustrator who 
would start from the basis of one’s own fancy. The 
chances that one will be affronted at every turn are 
infinitely greater than in the case of an illustrated book. 
The voice might be right, or the manner, or the 
appearance. But one is not likely to get all three. 
IT cannot at this moment think of any actress who 
could, for example, embody Mr. Hardy’s Tess without 
violating in at least two of these respects my con- 
ception of what Tess should be. Nor can I at 
this moment think of any actress less like my own 
idea of Tess, in all three respects, than Mrs. Lewis 
Waller, who was playing the part last week at the 
Coronet Theatre. Mrs. Waller is an accomplished 
actress. She is always intelligent, often powerful. In 
the third act, (the scene of the murder,) she acted very 
powerfully indeed ; and throughout the play she gave 
proof of her natural intelligence. But her face has not, 
I think, one feature in common with the face of Tess ; 
and, as for her voice and manner—well! Tess was a 
simple, romantic girl, sprung from the soil of Wessex. 
Mrs. Waller’s voice and manner on the stage are always 
exceedingly sophisticated and metropolitan. She might 
go on trying to act Tess till doomsday, yet would 
never for one moment succeed in demonstrating any- 
thing but the’ impossibility of her task. Mr. William 
Kittredge was no more successful in the part of Angel 
Clare. He seemed to be a hearty, robust, common- 
place youth, with no nonsense about him. Angel 
Clare was a dreamer, and the whole story hinged on 
the fact that there was a great deal of nonsense about 
him. All Mr. Hardy’s skill in the delineation of 
character had to be employed in order to convince us 
that Angel Clare really would have left Tess on the 
wedding-day. It was only by very elaborate means, by 
a vast number of subtle touches in psychology, that 
we could be made to believe that he would have acted 
as he did. In drama, there is little time for this kind 
of delicate preparation. Such characters as Angel 
Clare demand of a dramatist an extraordinary amount 
of skill. What the novelist may explain at his leisure, 
the dramatist must make clear ina few lines. I do not 
think that Mr. H. A. Kennedy, the author of this version 
of ‘*Tess,” has contrived to prepare his audience for 
Angel Clare’s conduct in the second act. It seems to 
me that he relied rather on the chance that the part would 
be interpreted by some actor who, by his manner and 
appearance, would lead the audience to believe him 
capable of his abnormal behaviour. But dramatists 
have no business to be so sanguine. They should make 
it a rule always to expect the worst of their mimes, not 
the best. They should, so far as they can, contrive 
every part so that it will carry conviction despite the 
worst performance imaginable. I do not say that Mr. 
Kittredge’s performance of Angel Clare was the worst 
imaginable, but it was certainly bad enough to make 
one regret that Mr. Kennedy had not taken very much 
moré care in writing the part. For the rest, I am quite 
ready to admit that Mr. Kennedy has written his version 
of the book with considerable ingenuity. Indeed, I con- 
him on the manner in which he has done his task. 

here was only one way in which it could have been done 
much better. That way, of course, was not to do it at all. 
‘* Tess,” more than most books, should have been saved 
from the stage. Some novels, as being merely melo- 
dramatic, deserve no better fate than being foisted upon 
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the stage. Others, as containing no melodrama at all, 
and being, therefore, unlikely to attract the public, are 
allowed to rest within their covers; but, if they were 
dramatised, at any rate they would not be de- 
graded so unspeakably as is ‘‘ Tess.” For ‘‘ Tess,” as 
a book, is full of melodrama. The melodrama in 
it is made beautiful by the charm of Mr. Hardy’s 
temperament. One sees it softened and ennobled 
through a haze of poetry. One would vow, in reading 
it, that it was sublime tragedy. But come the adapter, 
however reverent, and how fearfully one’s eyes are 
opened! A seduction, a deception, an intercepted 
letter, a confession, a parting, a broker in the house, 
a relapse into impropriety, a taunt,” a murder, a 
reunion, a death scene—that is all that ‘‘ Tess” is 
when it is translated to the stage. A wronged 
heroine, a villain, a prig, some comic rustics—these, 
and nothing more! They are ingredients which, 
judiciously mixed, (as by Mr. Kennedy,) make straight 
for popularity and avgur well for Mrs. Waller’s tour. 
But Iam sure that the longer his play is acted the 
more deeply Mr. Kennedy’s conscience will be pricking 
him. 

This week, I have been both to Oxford and to 
Cambridge. In the latter place I saw a farce acted by 
the members of the Footlights Club. It was called 
‘The Vice-Chancellor” and its author was Mr. S. M. 
Fox. It had this advantage over all other farces I 
have seen dealing with academic life, that it was written 
by one who had some knowledge of his subject ; and it 
had this advantage over most farces dealing with any 
subject, that it was really amusing. In Oxford, of 
course, the undergraduates may not disport themselves 
in farce. There, all the histrionic genius latent in the 
undergraduates is jealously preserved by the Vice- 
Chancellor for the annual bout of classic drama. Not 
the least valuable and delightful of Oxford’s many 
‘*impossible loyalties” is the austere persistency with 
which, despite the rest of the nation, she regards 
drama as an influence in education. All the under- 
graduates who take part in the performances of the 
O.U.D.S. are exempted from attending lectures 
while the rehearsals are going on. This privilege 
inspires them with such awe that they rehearse 
more conscientiously than any other mimes in the 
kingdom. The result is that the performances always 
go very nicely and smoothly, and, even when no 
pre-eminent talent is displayed by any single member 
of the cast, one has the comfortable feeling that every- 
one is doing his very best. The play chosen for this 
year was ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and it was produced (under 
the direction of Mr. G. R. Foss)-with pleasing results. 
Except Mr. H. N. Tennent (of Wadham), who played 
Malvolio with real subtlety and distinction, there was 
no one whom I can single out for special praise. But, 
for me, Malvolio is the greater part of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” and, if he be really well impersonated, and if 
the rest of the cast play creditably, I am more than 
well satisfied. Max. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


hs was impossible last week, in the limited space of 

one article, to go into a matter which, in my opinion, 
enormously affects, and distinctly for the worse, English 
Church music. In my article I said that if ever we are 
to have a clean, definite Church style of our own, we 
must, as a first step, go back to the music written in 
that style, to the music written between the date of the 
birth of Pelham Humphries and the date of Purcell’s 
death. If our Church choirs sang that music we should 
at once have a genuine native musical service ; and it 


is more than possible that by continually hearing it our 


Church composers might ultimately assimilate it and 
learn to write modern music in its spirit. I suggested 
a few other things, and a number of correspondents 
have suggested many more. With most of them | am 
quite in agreement. For instance, one gentleman 
writes: ‘‘Can you rot some day say something severe 
on what seems to me a most crying evil, the practice of 
singing and intoning by clergymen who mistakenly 
believe themselves capable of doing so, to the distress 
of the musical members of their congregations? To 


this minority | can by no means boast of belonging, | 
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but I have my susceptibilities, and suffer much when a 
zealous and active clergyman of my acquaintance thinks 
it right to chant the Litany. Without the smallest 
exaggeration, instead of its being the fervent pleadings 
of a human being for mercy, it only suggests the howl- 
ing of a very ignoble species of dog under the lash, the 
chief words which reach one’s ears being ‘meezer-rubble 
sinners.’”” My correspondent then proceeds to suggest 
that it ‘‘be made a part of the preparation for Holy 
Orders that each candidate who longs to intone in church 
should repair to some outspoken musician who will not 
hesitate, if he sees it needful, to say: ‘You are un- 
able to sing two consecutive notes in tune and ought 
never to sing in church or anywhere else except in the 
remotest solitudes : however, you have a strong voice 
and I would advise your taking lessons from an elocu- 
tionist who will teach you to modulate it and to speak 
and read so as to be perfectly heard in church. You 
know that the Rubric allows you to sing or say the 
Litany and the Creeds.’” Now there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that hundreds, thousands, have suffered 
under the clergyman who insists on intoning, although 
he is sans voice and ear. Were I to utter the woes ¢ 
endured during my many years of life at the organ 1 
could fill several issues of the SATURDAY REview. But 
the voiceless intoning vicar is hardly responsible for the 
low level to which Church music has sunk. He helps 
to make the service unsatisfying, just as anything—an 
ugly painting, an ugly church, a choir-boy who plays 
tricks on his neighbour during the anthem— may make 
a service unsatisfying. The service would possess 
greater dignity it he intoned well or honestly spoke 
the words he was unable to sing. That is all. And 
the musical clergyman, defending his unmusical 
brethren of the cloth, can fairly contend that the parson 
suffers and has suffered more from congregations than 
ever congregations have suffered from the parson. 
And I too declare that I have suffered more from 
honest, fervent congregations than trom clergy whe, 
like the Western American musical critic, doesn’t know 
the difference between B flat and a boiler explosion. 
And not only organists and vicars and curates 
and bishops suffer—English music suffers and has 
suffered for two centuries, and especially English 
Church music. Not that the average congregation is 
unmusical. Far from it; but it is compelled to sing 
harmonised chants and hymn-tunes ; and it knows not 
what it does. 

The ‘‘ Musical World,” which was in its way an 
excellent paper, has now been in its grave for many 
years. I have borne a great deal of secret remorse 
since its death; for I have always had fears that « 
died of an article I wrote for it—late in the eighties er 
early in the nineties—on the chorale or bymn-tune. Ia 
that article I argued as I argue to-day, that the intro- 
duction of harmonised tunes and chants into a serious 
Church service was nothing less than a disaster ; and { 
begged organists, clergy, and congregations to return 
to the simpler ways of their forefathers. To do myself 


full justice, the article had not the slightest perceptible, . 


or rather, audible, effect. One or two of my clerical 
friends, and one or two of my organist friends, wrote te 
say that they agreed with me, and indeed ‘‘ had always 
thought so;” but when I visited their churches the 
harmonised hymns and harmonised chants were in full 
swing, just as if what was intended to be an epoch- 
making essay had never been given to the world. Yet 
my facts were and are undeniable ; and my inferences 
were and are even more undeniable than my facts. 
Here are both facts and inferences __In the earlier days 
of music all hymns and chants were sung in what we 
call unison: that is all the voices took the same 
melody, the males being an octave lower than tke 
females. When the organ began to bea practicable 
musical instrument, it accompanied in a way as florid, 
expressive, tasteful and so on as the organist found 
possible. This custom prevails to this day in Germany, 
and it prevailed for a long time in England. Then the 
English, being a people with voices, which the Germans 
are not, grew so fond of the sound of their voices 
in glee-singing that they determined to import, and suc- 
ceeded in importing, the harmonic effects of secular glees 
into their sacred services. The harmonised psalm-tune 
came into existence; and almost from that moment 
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English music began to degenerate and decay. The 
downward movement began when the first harmonised 
hymn was sung, and it reached its bottom level when 

r. Jackson wrote his service in F. Mr. Jackson in F 
grew as inevitably out of the harmonised tune as Bach’s 
huge organ and vocal works and Handel’s oratorios 
grew out of the unison chorale with its free organ 
accompaniment. It is easy to see why the two results 
were inevitable. In unison singing the melody is the 
all-important thing. People will not go on singing a 
bad melody for very long. Either they will discard it 
or change it into something good. Consequently in 
Germany a great mass of noble, sinewy, expressive 
melodies was accumulated; nay, more, a habit of 
writing such melodies was formed, so that a Luther, 
whose first business was certainly not music, could invent 
a stupendous tune like ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg.” And when 
Bach and Handel came along they found scores, 
hundreds, of gorgeous themes ready to hand, and they 
were brought up amongst men who had this habit of 
inventing fine tunes, and, as we know, themselves 
formed the habit. In England, on the other hand, we 
had the harmonised tune, and the melody was not the all- 
important thing. On the contrary, rich, sweet effects 
of harmony were principally sought for ; and melody 
was not only allowed to go hang, but was absolutely 
compelled to go hang ; for no musician can fail to see 
in an instant that the number of fine melodies intended 
to be harmonised for congregational use is very rigor- 
ously limited by the practical difficulties of writing 
under parts which a congregation can sing. So the 
beauty of melody was neglected, the indispensability of 
fine, nervous, strong melody was not recognised; and 
if at the beginning of the eighteenth century a 
great English musical genius had arrived, he 
would not have found more than half a dozen tunes, 
if indeed he would have found so many, which 
it was possible to use. But this does not fully 
describe our plight. The-very essence of music is, as 
Schumann said, melody ; and the habit of inventing 
noble melody was utterly lost. So, as the men who 
are the crowning glory of any school of any art are 
simply the men who use most splendidly some such 
habit, it follows that not only would there have been 
no mass of musical material for a genius to use in 
England if he had arrived, but that the loss of the fine 
habit rendered it almost impossible for a genius to 
arrive. Fifty men, perhaps fifty thousand men, have 
always essayed to do the gorgeous thing before at last 
some one comes along and does it. In England 
no one tried to do it; and writers of musical history 
wonder in a childlike way that is quite touching why no 
musical geniuses arose in England. We have had as 
many men quite as astonishingly gifted in, so to say, 
the machinery of the musician as ever Germany had ; 
but they had no material to work on, and they had not 
the habit, or, if you like, the instinct. There is one 
other point, and then I am done with history. All the 
musicians of the old time were Church musicians. They 
had to learn their craft in the Church or they learnt it 
nowhere. Now the German organist was mastering 
and building up a technique of practical counterpoint 
all the time that he played his free accompaniment to 
the unison chorale. What was the English musician 
doing? Playing a set of plain tiresome harmonies 
over and over again: numbing his faculties, not 
exercising and developing them. No wonder that 
Mr. Jackson penned his masterpiece ; no wonder that 
our organists—who, by the way, had no complete 
organs to play on—sank down and down to the lowest 
depths of artistic degradation. 

Our organists to-day, instead of composing fine music 
for their church, are still playing over and over again 
the old hymn-tunes and chants, or new ones which are 
weaker in melody and far more sugary in harmony. Our 
organists are superior to their predecessors because 
they have come under the influence of modern German 
music, because they have better organs, and because 
they have acquired the whole technique of the German 
organists. But their music is not a whit the better for 
it all. As soon as they write Church music they drop 
into the lifeless style derived from Mr. Jackson in F. 
They have no notion of the value of a solid theme. 
Were the harmonised chant and hymn-tune abolished 
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they would be compelled to learn the value of broad 
and noble melody ; they would be compelled, through 
having to accompany it in an interesting and expressive 
manner, to develope a technique of composition—they 
might learn to apply to fine themes the counterpoint 
not merely of Bach, but of Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
and even Tschaikowsky. The effect that might result 
on English music is simply incalculable. There is not 
a word to be said on the other side. It is many years 
since Henry Smart said openly what every genuine 
musician knows in his heart of hearts to be true: that 
the harmonised chant and hymn-tune sound bad, and 
are inexpressive and therefore irreverent. Perhaps he 
did not realise how harmful they are to the men who 
have to accompany them. It is because they are bad 
and inartistic in effect, and harmful to church composers, 


that I regard the restoration of unison singing as so © 


important a step towards the creation, or revivification, 
of a true school of English Church music. 
J. F. R. 


INSURANCE REPORTS COMPARED. 


T= accounts of insurance companies may in some 

ways be better understood when the reports of 
two or three offices are compared together. We have 
this week received the reports of the Legal and General 
and the Westminster and General, and the comparison 
of the two is instructive. Both offices were founded 
in the year 1836, but the subsequent history and the 
present position of the two are very different. In ten 
years the Legal and General has increased its funds by 
more than one million sterling, in sixty-three years the 
Westminster has only accumulated funds of 4,656,000 ; 
in five years the premium income of the Legal has 
increased by £65,000, in sixty-three years the premiums 
of the Westminster amount to less than £59,000 per 
annum. These figures suggest that the one office has 
been energetic and the other apathetic, and the energy 
and the,apathy both continue. 

But it is possible to be big without being good, and 
small without being bad. To judge as to these points 
we must consider ratios rather than amounts. Con- 
sidered in this way the advantage still lies with the 
Legal and General. The expenses of the Westminster 
in 1899 amounted to 19°4 per cent. of the premium 
income, a ratio which is above the average of recent 
years. The expenses of the Legal and General were 
11 per cent. of the premiums, a ratio which is appre- 
ciably below the average of recent years. The provi- 
sion for expenses set aside by the Westminster at the 
last valuation was 18°5 per cent. of the premiums, 
showing that the expenses incurred are in excess of 
the expenses provided for. In the Legal there is a 
margin of more than 3} per cent. of the premiums as a 
contribution to surplus. If the new business of the 
Westminster were proportionately much larger than 
that of the Legal these figures might not be conclusive, 
but as a matter of fact the new business of the Legal 
and General is proportionately the larger of the two. 

In regard to the interest assumed in valuing the lia- 
bilities the Westminster adopts 3 per cent., the Legal 
and General 2} per cent. ; the former company earned 
43 19s. 10d. per cent. upon the funds in 1899, the latter 

4 2s. 8d. ; in the case of the Westminster the contri- 
bution to surplus is therefore 19s. rod. per cent. per 
annum of the funds, and in the case of the Legal and 
General £1 12s. 8d. per cent. A comparison between 
the mortality experience of the two companies is less 
easy to make, owing to the fact that the report of the 
Legal and General contains no statement as to how the 
mortality experienced compares with the mortality pro- 
vided for. Some indications on this point may be 
gained by considering that the average amount of the 
claims onthe Legal and General for the past five years 
has been £205,000, as compared with £206,000 in 
1899; in the case of the Westminster the average 
for the past five years has been £40,000, as compared 
with £65,000 in 1899. Obviously the Westminster in this 
respect fared much worse than usual last year, while the 
Legal and General, considering its expanding business, 
fared better than usual. The report of the Westminste: 
states that the mortality experienced exceeded the 
mortality provided for ; these facts are suggestive but 
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not conclusive, since they may possibly be explained in 
favour of the Westminster, by supposing that while 
the death rate in 1899 was bad the mortality of previous 
years was exceptionally good. 

We have made these comparisons with no notion of 
exalting one office at the expense of another, but rather 
with a view to showing how an assurer may to some 
extent judge for himself about the relative merits of 
different companies from a comparison of their annual 
reports and valuation returns. To make the investiga- 
tion adequate it would, however, be necessary to con- 
sider the premium rates and bonuses of the companies 
that were being compared, and confining our attention 
to whole life participating policies we find’ that at the 
most common ages for effecting assurance the advantage 
in premiums lies with the Westminster. The premium 
rates are :— 


Age 25. Age30. Age 35. Age 4o. 
Westminster 2 2 7 2 810 215 10 3 5 O 


Legal 540 973 58 


From age 51 onwards the premiums of the Legal and 
General are lower than those of the Westminster, but 
when we come to take into account bonus results and 
bonus prospects we find that the amount of assurance 
to be obtained at a uniform cost is, even at the younger 
ages, after the first few years, appreciably in favour of 
the Legal and General. The office that combines energy, 
economy, and strong reserves proves by actual results 
that it is better for assurance than an office characterised 
by apathy, more extravagant in management, and 
possessing reserves, which, while offering ample 
security, afford a smaller margin for profit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LAMBETH OPINION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW: 


11 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 28 February, 1900. 

S1r,—The last letter of ‘‘ Presbyter Anglicanus ” is 
more calculated to strengthen my resistance to the 
‘* Opinion” than to modify it. If the Communion of 
Infants was the practice of the whole Church East and 
West before the separation, as without doubt the 
ceremonial use of incense was for many centuries, then 
it certainly would be our duty to work for its restora- 
tion, and there I should be at one with ‘‘ Presbyter 
Anglicanus.” But I think he will find it difficult to 
prove that Infant Communion was ever general in the 
West ; it cannot, therefore, be considered to have, for 
us, the same authority as the use of incense, however 
desirable it might be in itself. It was not, at least, a 
custom of our portion of the Church and could not, 
therefore, be retained at the Reformation, as incense 
was certainly intended to.be. 

There are several things which, personally, I should 
like to see restored or introduced. I should like, for 
instance, Benediction every Sunday, but I recognise 
that such a service is outside the Prayer Book, and 
that the Bishops have a perfect right to forbid it. When 
“ Presbyter Anglicanus ” asks: ‘‘ Is the sacred duty of 
disobedience rigidly conditioned by conformity to his 
Grace’s preferences ?” he becomes merely personal. 

To reply in detail to Mr. Macleane’s letter would be to 
go over the ground | have already traversed in my 
former letters. I cannot accept the “spirituality ” of 
the judgment merely because it was delivered by the 
Archbishops ; it could, under the circumstances, be no 
more than an expression of opinion. I know Mr. 
Macleane to be a loyal and devoted Catholic, and if I 
may be allowed to say so here, I personally owe much 
to him. Will he tell me where he and others of like 
mind would be at the present time, if our predecessors 
had acted on the lines he advocates? Almost every- 
thing which is now found in the most moderate church 
was once condemned by the Bishops. If they had been 
obeyed, what would our churches be like now? 


Is the surplice in the pulpit of more importance 
than incense? Yet the former had to be contended 
for. If it was-right to disobey fifty years ago, why is it 
wrong to-day ? 
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I think the foregoing remarks contain sufficient 
answer to Mr. Bevis. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
NEWCASTLE. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review, 


The Manse, Ballybay, Irejand. 


S1r,—About a half of the Christians in Great Britain 
make the Bible their supreme standard of faith: and 
the Bible nowhere enjoins or countenances prayers for 
the dead. There is not a single instance of Christ or 
His apostles having taught by precept or example that 
such prayers should be made. Has Christ failed as a 
religious teacher, and thus inflicted a sore evil upon 
His followers ? 

You blame those who hold by the Scriptural doctrine 
with limiting the efficacy of prayer. It is not they—it 
is God who makes the limitation. You say, ‘‘ Reason 
suggests and charity demands that a half-obsolete pre- 
judice should not” &c. Prejudice! If so, then, all 
Scripture truth is prejudice. No, but praying for the 
dead is a God-dishonouring superstition. Hai/-obso- 
lete/—only where papal heresy is prevailing. This 
characterising as a half-obsolete prejudice a truth most 
dear to true Christians is highly offensive : and strange 
that it should come so soon after your appeal to charity. 
You appeal to reason, principle and history—I appeal 
to the Word of Truth. ‘‘To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word it is 
because there is no light in them.” You say further 
that praying for the dead commends itself to natural 
affection and religious piety. If a thing should com- 
mend itself to the religious piety of a Moslem or a 
Hindu would that make it right ? 

I feel constrained to write this in the interests of 
truth: and hoping you will be good enough to find 
space for it,—I am, yours, &c. 

A. HOLMEs. 


“HER UNDAZL’D EYES.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Junior Carlton Club, 27 February, 1900. 
Dear Sir,—The following passage from the noble 
‘* Areopagitica” may seem to some of your readers 
very applicable to their country at the present time :— 
“*Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks: Methinks I see her 
as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazl’d eyes at the full midday beam ; purging and 
unscaling her long abused sight at the fountain itself 
of heav’nly radiance, while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amaz’d at what she means, and 
in their envious gabble would prognosticat a year 
of sects and schisms.”—Yours faithfully, 
GeorceE A. B. Dewar. 


‘*A SERMON WITHOUT A MORAL.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
24 February, 1900. 

Sir,—A reverend gentleman from Ohio has seen fit 
to take up his parable in your issue of this week, and 
to lecture England and the English in good set terms. 

He dates his letter from Newark, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Now our dear (lay) cousins have lectured us so freely 
of late that it is a little hard to have the superadded 
weight of the pulpit thrown in also. 

The reverend gentleman is eager to point out the 
villainy of our actions in South Atrica and towards the 
Dutch both there and in Europe. 

Nothing is too bad for us. Any stone is good enough 
to fling at a ‘‘ Britisher.” 

He terms the Boer war ‘‘a scandal to Christendom 
and civilisation.” He accuses us of every base motive 
and mean action, and for all I know he may be right. 

What does not seem to have struck him is that 
any epithet of scorn and contempt which he applies 
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to England and the English was equally applicable to 
the United States and her people in their dastardly 
attack upon a friendly and weaker Power, in their late 
war. He asks us ‘*What for?” and following the 
practice of his calling answers his own question, to the 
effect that we shall have added a few miles of rocky 
territory and a gold mine to our Empire, and earned 
the contempt of the world. Surely this is tall talk from 
a member of a nation which in its filibustering has 
added an intensified Ireland to its empire, annexed a 
revolution-swept pestilential swamp, and done Great 
Britain the service of to some extent playing the part 
of whipping boy, by taking on herself a world hatred, 
compared to which even that which England enjoys is 
reduced to the second rank.—I am yours faithfully, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


RUDYARD KIPLINGISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Cheltenham, 24 February. 

Sir,—For such a protest as appears in your issue of 
this day over the signature of ‘‘ A Soldier” I who am 
no soldier, though for 25 years my name was annually 
shown in the Army List, have waited for many a day. 
Having lived in almost uninterrupted intimacy with 
military men of all ranks and of all arms; possessing 
—or at least believing that I possess—a fairly receptive 
faculty for the observation of character and a decidedly 
good ear for dialect, I have down to the present 
moment restricted myself to mental protests—‘‘ ‘Quous- 
que, tandem, abutere, Kiplinge, patientia nostra’ with 
—_ outrageous caricature of the British soldier?” 
y name, as I have remarked, is to be found in ‘‘ Hart,” 
but only as the name of an officer of the quasi-military 
Civil Service of India ; therefore it is that I have waited 
for a lead from a man entitled to write himself down 
**A Soldier.” Now that your warrior-correspondent 
has spoken out, I hasten to ask your leave to back his 
righteously indignant protest. In the way of duty and 
also of freewill and prédilection I have learnt to know 
and to love our soldiers ; of their besetting weaknesses 
I am fully aware. I extenuate nothing on my part ; and 
let it not be supposed that I charge Mr. Kipling 
with having set down aught in malice ;—nay, it is as 
certain as anything can be, that he is a sincere well- 
wisher of the man whom he takes a strange delight in 
fitting with such unpleasant ‘‘ additions” as ‘* The 
Absent-Minded Beggar.” Whether Mr. Kipling knows 
his ‘‘ Tommy ” ornot, he assuredly knows his own public. 
Let Mr. Kipling and his public and his subject settle it 
among themselves; the humble person who now 
addresses you, Sir, simply desires to support your 
** Soldier’s ” declaration that in conduct, in character, 
and in language the British rank and file are most 
grossly misrepresented by the writer who is accepted as 
their true delineator. How military men have so long 
silently submitted to see the vile jargon of coster- 
mongers put into the mouths of non-commissioned 
officers of crack regiments of cavalry-—I mention this 
as perhaps the topmost height of Mr. Kipling’s offend- 
ing—has long puzzled me. Mr. Kipling is said in 
regard to his military caricature to have sinned against 
knowledge of his own acquisition: in respect of his 
wildly absurd attempts at the portraiture of British 
officers of the commissioned grades in the civil and 
military services he is fully entitled—as most people 
have become aware—to Dr. Johnson’s plea in defence 
of his definition of pastern as ‘‘the knee of a horse.” 

Your obedient servant, CrviLiAn (in the technical 
Anglo-Indian sense of the term). 


AMERICAN SENTIMENT ON THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 


West Sound, Washington. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review, contrary to the opinion 
of a majority of English newspaper correspondents, 
asserts that the feeling of the masses in the United 
States is inimical to England. With all due respect to the 
ability of our correspondents I do not accept their judg- 
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ment on this subject. The sentiment of the majority, 
or at least a very large proportion, of the masses is: 
inimical to Great Britain ; not because they approve of 
the Boers but because they hate everything British, and 
there is a sentiment in favour of the name ‘‘ Republic,” 
no matter how rotten it may be. Recently a friend 
told me of an opinion expressed by an American upon 
this subject. ‘I do not like the British because I have 
been taught to hate them, but they are much better 
than the Boers.”—Thanks.—A majority of the news- 
papers are distinctly unfavourable to us in their com- 
ments, many of them gloating over our reverses and 
disparaging our successes. They cater for the tastes. 
of their subscribers, and are directly responsible for the 
senseless and seemingly ineradicable hostility, and a 
rooted suspicion of Great Britain’s actions, which 
ascribes her concessions to American sentiment—some 
of them little short of humiliating to us—and our 
friendly attitude in their war with Spain to unworthy 
motives. A BritisH RESIDENT. 


CURLING. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Hastings, 24 February, 1900. 

Sir,—Your admirable article on this subject shows. 
that the Saturpay is now ‘“‘ unclothed and in its right 
mind ” with regard to affairs Scottish! It is getting on 
for half a century since I paid my first visit to Carsebreck, 
the scene of the great ‘‘ bonspiel” between North and 
South, where duke and democrat, marquis and miller, 
laird and lademan may be seen shoulder to shoulder, 
and soopin’ each other up as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world. The Duke of Atholl of that 
day was a very keen curler, and so, | think, was Lord 
Breadalbane ; and who that has ever curled in Scotland 
can forget that grand old curler Alexander Cassells, 
for many years secretary of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club? Your writer’s description of the many 
technicalities of the game is so admirable that it may 
seem ungracious to call attention to one omission. 
But the ‘‘hog score” is so fateful to many of the 
weaker players, that it can hardly be disregarded in. 
any description of the game. This is a line drawn 
across the rink, at a certain distance from the tee, 
which if the stones do not cross they are kicked off 
with contempt, amid cries of ‘‘a hog,” ‘‘a hog.” A 
‘*tee-high ” stone, equivalent to a bull’s-eye in shooting, 
is called a ‘‘pat lid,” and what may be called the 
terminology of the game is a great deal more quaint 
and expressive than that of golf itself. 

Curling, although not exactly the ‘{Royal and 
Ancient” game that golf is, is of very respectable 
antiquity. The famous Duddington Club (re-named 
in 1854 the Coates Club) celebrated its centenary in 
Edinburgh about five years ago, and probably there 
are older clubs than that in Scotland, altho’ none 
more distinguished. The Duddingston code of rules 
is the Magna Charta of curling, and it is respected 
‘*ower a’ ice” by the whole brotherhood of the Rink. 
This club had many distinguished names in its list of 
membership : Thomson of Duddingston (the ‘‘ Scottish 
Turner”) Lord Cockburn, Lord Jeffreys, the Marquis 
of Queensberry, the Marquis of Abercorn, Dundas of 
Arniston, and ever so many more. The Ettrick. 
Shepherd may be said to have been its Poet Laureate, 
and many atime and oft in Duddingston Curlers’ Ha’ 
he would regale the members by tellling his queerest 
stories, and singing his drollest songs. ‘‘ The 
Channel Stane ” was a favourite song on these ocga- 
sions :— 


** Oh, for the channel stane ! 
The free good game, the channel stane ! 
There’s no a game that e’er I saw 
Can match auld Scotland’s channel stane.” 


Many a bonspiel have I witnessed both on Dudding- 
ston and Dunsappie, by daylight as well as by moon- 
light; and manya time and oft in this ‘‘tame and 
domestic” Southern land have I longed to hear the 
‘‘roar” of the channel stane beneath the shadow of 
Arthur’s Seat, and within hail of ‘‘ mine own romantic 
town.” Your obedient servant, 

R. W. JoHNsTOoN. 
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REVIEWS. 
LUCIAN OLD AND NEW. 


‘*The New Lucian.” By H. D. Traill. New Edition, 
revised ard enlarged. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1900. 6s. 

‘Lucian, the Syrian Satirist.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. W. L. Hime. Longmans, Green and Co. : 
London, New York, and Bombay. goo. 5s. net. 

A TIRESOME essay in dispraise of Lucian comes to 

hand inopportunely enough at a time when the 

world of letters is lamenting the brilliant writer who in 
taking so famous a name for his book of ‘‘ confabulating 
dead ” was never held to have taken it in vain. To 
Colonel Hime Lucian’s very nationality is heinous. 
‘* His narrow Asiatic mind saw but two of life’s many 
faces—the foolish and the vicious.” In a lengthy and 
futile passage Peregrinus is acquitted of parricide only 
that his historian may be condemned as a calumnious 
Oriental. ‘‘ Although a Syrian he had some regard for 
truth” is the grudging admission of Colonel Hime. ‘I 
honoured wisdom,” says Lucian to Pascal in Mr. Traill’s 
dialogue, ‘‘I revered virtue ; I would have kissed the 
feet of Truth if I could have found my way to her 
through the crowd of philosophers.” An _ unbiassed 
reader of Lucian will probably think these words truly 
and pathetically expressive of a certain unsatisfied long- 
ing which seems to underlie his satirical invective. They 
are true also of his sympathetic impersonator. 

Of the limited outlook upon life of the ancient writer 
as compared with the modern there is an exposition 
put by Mr. Traill into the mouth of Landor. ‘‘ The 
Greek of antiquity has mastered the secret of perfec- 
tion in literary form; and in one department of thought 
—the philosophic—we can add little or nothing to the 
work which he has accomplished. But in all else—in 
the interpretation of human affairs, in the ordering and 
elucidation of the facts of nature, and in the deeper 
analysis of human feeling—the cultivated modern might 
throw open a school to receive him. In these things 
the most learned and highest endowed Greek of antiquity 
would be a child in our hands.” It is this limitation of 
range which makes Lucian in a sense inferior to his 
modern imitator, and this is especially true of the 
Dialogues of the Dead which though they contain 
much of Lucian’s wit are of less enduring interest than 
some of his other writings. We seem in reading them 
to be surveying a long procession not of characters 
but of somewhat wearisome types. The unkempt 
philosophers—the purple but precarious monarchs— 
the disappointed anticipators of dead men’s shoes— 
the misers who 

Wake to tell 
Their shining talents o’er, and sleep at last 
Mouthing their paltry obol ”— 


all are marshalled to the sound of mockery towards the 
boat of Charon. The utterance of Lucian ‘is the 
omnes eodem cogimur ” of a somewhat cynical malice 
and its constant iteration tends to pall upon the ear. 
In the delightful dialogues of Mr. Traill the interlocutors 
talk of all that interested them in life and their talk 
wanders into regions Lucian never knew. To take the 
one dialogue between Lucretius, Paley and Darwin, the 
names of the two latter suggest a literature consider- 
ably greater in volume than all that remains to us in 
Greek. Mr. Traill in his preface to ‘‘ Social England,” 
a book which after all presented only certain aspects of 
the history of a single people, summarises the multi- 
farious aspect of history and life to a modern mind. 
‘‘Industries multiply and ramify; commerce begets 
child after child; art, however slowly in this country as 
compared with others, diversifies its forms; learning 
breaks from its medieval tutelage and enters upon its 
world-wide patrimony; literature, after achieving a 
poetic utterance the most noble to which man has ever 
attained, perfects a prose more powerful than that of any 
living competitor and more flexible than all save one ; 
finally, science, latest of birth but most marvellous of 
growth, profoundly and irreversibly, if still to some extent 
obscurely, modifies the earthly destinies of the race.” 
It was in virtue of his catholicity of range that the 
author of the ‘‘ New Lucian” was qualified to exert an 
influence which no one could without smiling think of 
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as being entrusted to the Samosatene—an influence 
analogous to that which some have hoped for from an 
English Academy. The publicists who can pronounce 
a critical judgment worthy of the name in every depart- 
ment of politics and letters are rare indeed, and of that. 
very select few Mr. Traill was the publicist of most 

insight and energy—an energy which, as often seems to 
be the case, his scepticism did nothing to impair. How- 

ever it may have been with the Pyrrhonists of Lucian’s. 
time, their successors of to-day suffer from no paralysis 

of beneficent activity. Hume, an admirer and defender of 
Lucian, was labelled by Warburton as ‘an atheistical 

Jacobite, a monster as rare as a hippogriff,” a sentence 
which reminds us of the remark put intothe mouth of Lord 
Westbury in the ‘‘ New Lucian,” that ‘‘the definitions 

of Churchmen are often as animated as lay invectives.”” 
Agnostic conservatives, as we should now call them, 

were a good deal commoner in the eighteenth century 

than it suited Warburton to pretend. They are unfor- 

tunately still more common now and tolerably safe even 

from episcopal censures. But, from whatever point of 
view we judge him, the author of the ‘‘ New Lucian” 
had nothing of the mere barrenness of scepticism. There 

has been no more inspiriting prophet of the loyalties 

that are not impossible, the loyalties of virtue and 

veracity, of kindliness and courage, than the wit and” 
poet whose verse dedication of the earlier edition of 

his book may have been haunting many memories for 

the last sixteen years and stands again before us now 
as his pathetic farewell to an entertaining world. 


TWO GREAT OXFORD WORKS. 


‘* A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles.’” 
Edited by Dr. James Murray. Vol. IV., double: 
section, ‘‘ Glass-coach” to ‘‘Graded.” By Henry 
Bradley. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1900. 55. 

‘*A Sanskrit-English Dictionary.” By Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, and Professors Leumann and 
Cappeller. New edition, greatly enlarged. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 1900. £4 4s. half 
morocco. 3} guineas cloth. 

WO such works as Dr. Murray’s ‘‘ English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles” and the late Sir M. 
Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary are worthy of the 
great traditions of the Oxford Press. It is precisely for 
such publications that a University Press exists. An ordi- 
nary publisher cannot risk the enormous outlay involved 
not merely in the printing but in the long years of 
skilled preparation of such a gigantic enterprise as 
the Oxford English Dictionary. Mr. George Smith’s 
magnificent patriotism displayed in the ‘‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography” is beyond reward, and is there- 

fore unlikely to excite emulation in many private firms. 

But a University Press does not work for profit, and 

the margin derived from educational primers and text- 

books may be devoted to unremunerative publications. 

Even so, the help of Government or of learned societies 

may be needed, and thus we find the Government of 

India contributing to the expenses of the Sanskrit 

Dictionary, whilst the Philological Society laid the 

foundations of Dr. Murray’s colossal task. Abroad 

great undertakings of this kind are liberally subsidised 
by Government, and though in England we are still far 
behind France, Germany, and Russia in the adequate 
recognition of scholarly work by the State it is satis- 
factory to note that some such assistance has been 
forthcoming. So long as the Oxford University Press 
devotes its funds to the printing of such works as these 
dictionaries, or Professor Skeat’s ‘‘Chaucer,” Mr. 

Head’s ‘‘ Historia Numorum,” the ‘‘ Sacred Books of 

the East,” and other such costly and learned books, 

the Government cannot too liberally assist its admirable 
enterprise. 

The Oxford English Dictionary is even more 
necessary a part of every English library than the- 
‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” and we are not 
sure that it is not quite as interesting. The farmer in 
the story found his daily reading of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary somewhat monotonous, and failed to discover the 
plot. We entirely disagree with him, and have often 
found Johnson with his ample quotations delightful 
reading. But, a fortiori, the new Oxford Dictionary is- 
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positively fascinating. In the double section before us, 
comprising part of the letter G, there are 3,675 words 
to Johnson's 313 (and Cassell’s 1,565) and no less than 
15,816 illustrative quotations to about 1,100 in Johnson 
or Richardson. But itis not merely the immense amount 
of new material that holds one’s attention on every page, 
but the beautifully logical arrangement, the establishing 
of the history of every word and meaning by dated 
examples, and the careful and scholarly etymologies. 
People, we believe, exist whose notion of an English 
dictionary is a book which tells them how a word 
is spelt and what it means in every-day speech. 
That is a very inadequate idea of the uses of 
such a work as Dr. Murray’s. There you will find 
not merely the elementary information required, but 
also how the word came to be spelt as it is and by what 
historical process of evolution it gradually acquired its 
modern meaning. To study the development of some 
of the words in this section is an education in the 
history of language, literature, and thought. And the 
immense merit of the work is that it gives authority for 
everything. The Oxford Dictionary is no eclectic selec- 
tion of a self-constituted academy of purists : it includes 
every word that is in use or that has been in literary use 
since English was written, from forms obsolete or pre- 
served merely in dialect to modern scientific terms and 
journalistic barbarisms. We can believe that many of 
these last words and idioms must have caused acute 
misery to the learned editors, but their comprehensive 
rule permitted no evasion. Nevertheless the inclusion 
of a word or meaning in the dictionary is no proof that 
it ought to be adopted by scrupulous writers: on 
the contrary the very authorities adduced are often in 
the nature of cyclists’ signposts and indicate danger. 
This is the supreme value of the dictionary to a writer 
who is willing to learn. He looks up a word, and finds 
no high authority for it, only perhaps a Victorian news- 
paper; and unless the word is really essential, a new 
invention of unquestionable merit, he will discard it 
from his vocabulary. An intelligent use of the Oxford 
Dictionary will weed a man’s style of many noxious 
plants. On the other hand it will enlarge his 
vocabulary, enrich his style, and render his language 
more precise. The extraordinary variations in different 
men’s vocabularies are well known. A labourer at the 
plough hardly knows one word to Shakespeare’s 
hundred, and in.a less degree we all vary in the copious- 
ness and variety of our vocabularies. A study of the 
Oxford Dictionary will reveal our poverty and guide 
us in the choice of fresh words wherewith to enrich our 
speech. It will be our own fault if we choose badly, 
for we have only to look at the quotations to judge 
whether a word rests on goodauthority. Of course we 
cannot turn the growth of a language backwards, and 
no extensive resuscitation of obsolete or rare words is 
possible or perhaps desirable ; but there are numerous 
admirably effective words that are far too little 
employed, and there are others well worth retaining 
which lie on the border of obsolescence. For all these 
reasons the perusal of the Oxford Dictionary —and 
not merely an occasional reference to it—is eminently 
useful and stimulating to all who have any delight in 
the richness and historical growth of our vigorous and 
copious language. Even to those who shrink from the 
cost of the whole work we would say, Buy a five-shilling 
part and read it through; the literary profit of even this 
small section will be found invaluable, and we should be 
surprised if the reader did not incontinently ‘‘ plunge ” 
for the whole. 

The late Sir M. Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary appeals to a more limited circle of students, 
but it is not the less a work of immense value and 
extraordinary labour. The first edition which appeared 
nearly thirty years ago was long recognised by its 
compiler as insufficient for Sanskrit students, and for 
more than twenty years this new edition has been in 

reparation, other undertakings having seriously delayed 
its completion. It is no disparagement to the late 
Boden professor at Oxford to say that his dictionary is 
mainly founded upon the encyclopedic work of Béhtlingk 
and Roth, to which all other Sanskrit scholars are 
profoundly indebted. Sir M. Monier-Williams fully 
admits this indebtedness in his ample and interesting 
preface, and lays claim chiefly to an originality of plan 
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as his own contribution to Sanskrit lexicography. The 
plan is, no doubt, open to criticism, but the difficulties 
of arriving at an efficient compromise between a strict 
arrangement under roots, which would satisfy the 
learned, and an alphabetical arrangement for practical 
reference by students, are formidable, and the compiler 
has met them in a manner which the reception of the 
first edition has proved to be acceptable to Sanskrit 
scholars in England and India. The new edition adds 
about 60,000 words to the 120,000 of the original 
work, an increase of 50 per cent., and the addition has 
been achieved with every ingenuity of condensation, so 
that the whole vocabulary is included in a single volume 
of 1,333 closely-printed quarto pages. Any doubts 
which Sir M. Monier-Williams’ advanced age, or other 
reasons, might suggest to those who are critical in 
Sanskrit scholarship are removed by the reputations of 
the able German professors who have collaborated in 
the work—Kielhorn, Leumann, Cappeller, Brunhofer— 
and others, whose names are a guarantee of sound and 
careful scholarship. It is a matter for sincere regret 
that the aged editor-in-chief did not live to see this 
great work, the task of so many years, actually 
published. Sir M. Monier-Williams died on 11 April, 
1899, after revising the very last sheet of the dictionary 
which may rank with Liddell and Scott’s among the most 
valuable and useful of the great works of the Clarendon 
Press. Nothing it has ever published, however, can 
compare in magnitude, thoroughness, wide interest and 
universal utility, with the superb English dictionary 
which Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley are pressing ever 
onward with a patience and fortitude at once admirable 
and unapproachable. A lexicographer was _ bitterly 
defined by Johnson as ‘‘a harmless drudge:”’ Oxford 
may be proud of her drudges, and every Englishmen 
will benefit by their indomitable labours. 


POPULAR CHURCH HISTORY. 


‘*The Story of the Church in Wales.” By G. H. F. 
Nye. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1899. 
HIS is neither a new nor an important book, 
intrinsically, indeed, it is absolutely unimportant ; 
but certain unfortunate circumstances make it neces- 
sary to deal with it even at unusual length. This 
hack historian has succeeded in getting his ‘‘ works” 
adopted as election literature by sundry Church Defence 
organisations which should know better ; and we fear 
that in the promised Liberationist campaign his pam- 
phlet may figure largely. It is our purpose to expose 
its worthlessness in time, so that the scandal of the 
Church being justified before popular audiences by 
means of such an instrument may if possible be 
avoided. 

Of Mr. Nye’s incapacity and unfairness as the popular 
historian of the Church of England enough has been 
said; but his stories of the Church of England are 
models of fairness and accuracy, if taken in comparison 
with the pamphlet before us. For the former task our 
historian had at least the qualification of nationality and 
of a sincere, if injudicious, affection for the Church of 
England. But for things Keltic or Welsh he has 
(unless his writings belie him) no sympathy, and 
on such matters his ignorance is fathomless. His 
apparent motive in composing this pamphlet was to 
make an historical case for the establishment and endow- 
ment of the Church in Wales by the suppression of every 
fact which he supposed could in any way be used on 
the other side by a Liberationist advocate. In the result 
he has saddled the Church, which he desires to serve, 
with the responsibility of a pamphlet as unfair and more 
stupid than any publication of the Welsh vernacular dis- 
senting press. The opening pages of the story seek to 
summarise the early days of the British Church. The facts 
chronicled are in the main reproduced from Bede and 
there has been a certain recourse to modern diocesan his- 
tories. There is however not the faintest evidence that 
the author has the slightest acquaintance with Keltic 
hagiology. Far less (though he has had Haddan and 
Stubbs before him) does he realise that the British 
Church was naught but a fragment of the weird Keltic 
Christianity, whose monks and hermits lived and taught 
amid the forests of Armoricaand in the isles of the Scottish 
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sea. Still his picture of these prehistoric days has its 
original features. The ‘‘Heavenly visitors” who walked 
the land in the days of Arthur and Merlin are trans- 
formed into beings who might palaver with suc- 
cess at: a Victorian drawing-room meeting. No 
more does the white steed bear the Saint over 
the foaming billows of the Irish Sea toa rest in the 
Vale of Roses. No angel wings waft to the City 
of Menevia the tidings that the days of David 
the prophet are accomplished. But Sir Perceval 
it would seem, rode in quest of the Holy Graal through 
a land rejoicing in a fully developed parochial system, 
wherein Archdeacons and Rectors, Vicars and Curates, 
Sextons and Beadles were in full activity and where one 
may surmise the rectory lawn offered tea and tennis to the 
errant cavalier. S. German (we learn), anticipating Mr. 
Mundella and Sir W. Hart-Dyke, visited Wales for the 
purpose of promoting a measure for the higher education 
of the Principality. 

’Tis difficult forsooth in such a gallery to find a 
place for the patron saint of Wales ; so of the synod 
of Llanddewi Brefi, where before the Bishops, the 
Princes and the people of Wales David uttered his 
wondrous words, until the place where he stood rose 
and grew into a mountain, there is no mention. 
For the voice of the multitude cried that David 
should be archbishop and that his city should be the 
metropolitan See of Wales for ever, and in the few 
lines which Mr. Nye allows to the most popular 
character in all the annals of the Welsh Church he 
insists that ‘‘he had no archiepiscopal jurisdiction, as 
far as is known” (p. 9). Some historians may think 
that Mr. Nye is here strictly correct, but a popular 
story should at least show the popular Saint, as national 
fancy has painted him. 

To the history of the Welsh Church between the year 
A.D. 777 and the period of the Reformation the story 
devotes four pages. They are occupied with an account 
of the manner in which the jurisdiction of Canterbury 
was established over the Church in Wales. Of how 
this was effected Mr. Nye has no very clear -idea 
except that it was from beginning to end a union of 
love. In one place we learn (p. 11) that it was in the 
year A.D 1000 that Wales relinquished her old customs 
and became subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A little later we are informed (p. 14) that upon a vacancy 
occurring in the See of S. David’s Henry I. with a view 
of bringing the Cambrian Church under the jurisdiction 
of Canterbury appointed a Norman Bishop, Bernard 
to the office. He gives us moreover in the course of the 
narrative two reckless misstatements. ‘‘In the year 
A.D. 1188” we learn (p. 12) Archbishop Baldwin cele- 
brated Holy Communion at the High Altar of each of the 
four Welsh cathedrals, in testimony of the acknowledged 
supremacy of Canterbury over the four Welsh sees. 
The contemporary authority (Brompton Chron., an. 
1187) so relates the incident : ‘‘ In cunctis Cathedralibus 
ecclesiis ibidem, quod usque tunc non visum fuerat, 
missam indutus pontificalibus celebravit.” In 1295 we 
learn (p. 12) that the Welsh state was finally absorbed in 
the English, a fact certainly unknown to the Tudor Par- 
liaments that passed the Acts 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26 and 34 
Hen. VIII. c. 26 to effect this object. And the name of 
the greatest Welsh Churchman of the Middle Ages, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, is not mentioned, though consider- 
able space is devoted to the fight between Canterbury and 
S. David’s, of which he will everliveasthe hero. Mr. Nye’s 
reason doubtless is that Giraldus ‘‘ defied the bishops 
_and the clergy of England for the honour of Wales.” 
From the practical ground of self-interest, it is as absurd 
to defend the present jurisdiction of Canterbury in 
Wales by such contemptible device, as it would be 
to champion the union of Scotland and England by 
wholesale denunciations of Wallace and Bruce. The 
truth is in spite of Mr. Nye’s protestations that the 
supremacy of Canterbury in Wales was in its origin the 
result of force. No doubt a specious case can be made 
out on the other side—but if sound it will equally prove 
the right of the See of York to jurisdiction over 
Scotland. Internal disunion broke the general resist- 


ance of Keltic to Latin Christianity, and the heads 
of disorganised churches both west of the Severn and 
north of thre Tweed turned to the Bishops of the organised 
English Church for recognition and assistance. 


And as 
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the voke of Saxon Canterbury was easy, and a persistence 
in doctrinal isolation entailed Saxon forays, the Kelt 
accepted the nominal allegiance to the chair of S. 
Augustine involved in the recognition of the Latin 
Easter and in the consecration of its bishops at the 
hands of English prelates. But real Anglican jurisdiction 
there was none. The Welsh Church followed its own 
customs. But when under Norman primates and 
Norman kings the supremacy was put into force the 
Kelt rose in revolt. It was one thing to accept a native 
bishop consecrated at Canterbury : it was another thing 
to endure a foreign celibate prelate with his Norman 
spears, and his canon law court in the Vale of the 
Roses. As Scotland hurled back the pretensions of 
York: so Wales ecclesiastical and civil, rose against 
the domination of Canterbury. To the canonist lawyer 
the case for the primatial and metropolitan claims of 
S. David’s so bravely fought at Rome was doubtless 
(as the shrewd Pembrokeshire parsons of the day told 
Giraldus) as idle as even the tales of King Arthur; but 
the language in which the Welsh princes through 
the mouth of their champion addressed Pope 
Innocent III. in 1203 throws a lurid light on Mr. 
Nye’s fond imagination of a union of hearts. ‘‘ Pater- 
nitati vestre notificamus quanta incommoda et 
animarum pericula_ ecclesia Walensica  sustinuit, 
postquam Anglice potestati et Cantuariensi per regiam 
violentiam et non de ratione vel Apostolicz sedis 
auctoritate subjecta fuit.” ‘‘ Praeterea episcopi nostri 
de Anglid prefecti, quia nec terram nostram neque nos 
diligunt ; sed sicut innato quodam odio corpora pro- 
sequuntur, ita nec etiam animarum lucra quzrunt. 
Presse quidem nobis et non prodesse cupientes, 
pastorale officium minime apud nos exercent.” The 
truth is that from the days of Giraldus to the days of 
Glendower, the supremacy of Canterbury in Wales was 
nothing but an incident ot English political domination, 
which it would not have survived an hour. From the 
letter that Glendower wrote to his ‘‘cousin” Charles VI. 
of France it is apparent that the first aim of his 
followers, the: Bishops, the Cistercian Abbots and 
Franciscan Friars, who met in the Welsh Parliament on 
the banks of Dovey and foregathered with the 
French envoys on the slopes of Cader-Idris, was the 
complete separation of the Welsh from the English 
Church. The cause of Welsh independence civil and 
ecclesiastical rests in Glendower’s grave: but 


** Still it shines—a silver flame, 
Across the dark night of the Norman shame.” 


To ignore with Mr. Nye the stand of the old Welsh 
Church for freedom, to paint her as the willing tool of 
the oppressor is practically to write her down with the 
Liberationists ‘‘ the old stranger.” 

Having established the jurisdiction of Canterbury, 
our author omits everything in the records of the Welsh 
Church until the time of Elizabeth. Not a line is given 
to the remarkable history of the Cistercians in the 
Principality, where they were the friends of the native 
Princes and the allies of the popular cause, or to 
the Franciscan movement, which with the possible ex- 
ception of the Methodist revival, should in the hands 
of a real historian make the most interesting chapter 
in the ecclesiastical annals of Wales. 

The chief features of the Welsh Reformation, the 
plunder of the monastic houses, the inmates of which 
far rather than the parochial clergy supplied the needs 
of Welsh religion and the introduction into a country 
where tribal views of religion still prevailed of an 
erastian system of Church doctrine and discipline, are 
likewise passed over in silence. Nor does the popular 
story deign to show how Elizabeth and Cecil by the 
appointment of native bishops to Welsh sees assuaged 
the tide of popular indignation that had well nigh 
converted Wales into another Ireland. 

Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Nye into his 
history of the Welsh Bible. He states that William 
Salesbury undertook the first translation of the New 
Testament at the request of the Welsh bishops. The 
fact which he conceals is that the Welsh bishops were 
ordered by Act of Parliament (5 Eliz. c. 28) to translate 
the Bible and Prayer-Book into Welsh under the pain 
of pecuniary penalties for neglect. In like manner 
the numerous versions of the Welsh Bible or New 
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Testament published between 1630 and 1672 with 

which the Welsh episcopate had no concern are not 

mentioned. The Welsh Bible is a noble work for which 

the individual Welsh churchmen may claim much of 

= but let the honours be assigned where they are 
ue. 

Of the history of the Welsh Church during the 
Stuart and Cromwellian period the popular story con- 
tains next to nothing. Eager as Mr. Nye is to palliate 
ecclesiastical shortcomings, he says nothing of the 
demoralisation in the Principality produced by the 
Cromwellian rule, which is alike explanation and excuse 
of many of the Welsh Church's subsequent misfor- 
tunes. To every Welsh reader however the most 
serious blot in this part of the book must be the omis- 
sion of the most popular name in modern Welsh Church 
history, the author of ‘‘Canwyll y Cymry,” Rhys 
Prichard. The poems of that sturdy old loyalist are 
still the popular religious melodies of old-fashioned 
Wales, and thousands of living Welshmen can repeat 
long extracts from them by heart. The most popular 
name in the post-Reformation Welsh Church is denied 
by Mr. Nye a mention in the Church’s popular story. 

For absurdity and unfairness however the portion of 
the pamphlet which deals with the Welsh Methodist 
revival must carry the palm. The close connexion 
between the Church and the founders of Methodism is 
undeniable. Equally undeniable on the other hand is 
the stupid and fatuous opposition with which the alien 
Whig episcopate of the day encountered the movement, 
which they eventually expelled from the Church. To 
insist with Mr. Nye on the one fact, and to ignore the 
other is to burlesque history. Few stories are more full 
of pathos than those which tell of the loyal affection 
which inspired such men as Rowlands of Llangeitho 
and Williams of Pant-y-celyn to the Church whose 
bishops were their persecutors. One side only of these 
men’s lives appears in Mr. Nye’s pages. We learn from 
him (p. 20) that Daniel Rowlands was a loyal Churchman 
and a great preacher. He suppresses the fact that the 
contemporary Bishop of St. David’s inhibited him 
from preaching in the parish church, and that he 
had no alternative but to deliver the orations, 
which many thought the grandest sermons in Europe, 
in a building near the church and so unwillingly to 
create the Calvinistic-Methodist chapel of Llangeitho. 
With facts like these staring him in the face, it is dis- 
honest for Mr. Nye to ascribe the secession of the great 
majority of the Welsh monoglot population from the 
Church to ecclesiastical poverty. True it is that from 
the days of the alienation of the Welsh Tithes to the 
Benedictine Abbeys on the border the Welsh Church 
has been crippled from lack of pecuniary resources, and 
it is certainly correct to say that even in the nineteenth 
century her pressing poverty has hindered her expansion. 
But it is absurd to attribute to this cause the secession 
to Calvinistic Methodism of the natives of the rural 
districts of Anglesea or of Merioneth. It would be 
more correct to assign the continued poverty of the 
Church to the rise of Nonconformity, as the annual income 
of the Calvinistic-Methodist denomination, if added to 
the existing resources of the Church, would amply suffice 
for its needs in the rural districts of Wales. 

The new century is dawning with the brightest pro- 
mise for the Church in Wales. Welsh Nonconformity 
under the influence of English politicians and English 
dissenters has lost much of its national character, and 
the Welsh Nonconformist ‘‘ bees” are in the words of 
the Methodist patriarch returning to the ‘‘ old hive.” 
But the hopes of the Welsh Church may yet be blighted, 
if with her unwise apologist she ignores instead of 
taking to heart the bitter lessons of her past. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


** The Book of the Courtier, from the Italian of Count 
Baldassarre Castiglione:” done into English by 
Sir Thomas Hoby, Anno 1561, with an Introduc- 
tion by Walter Raleigh. London: David Nutt. 
1g00. 18s. net. 

Gomes three centuries ago one Ralph Rokeby, a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, desiring greatly that 

the cadets of his old and honourable family might 
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achieve.‘‘the faire and goode rewarde of virtue” and 
‘*abhorre shayme and dishonour as the gates of helle,” 
drew up a list of books best suited to assist them ; 
among these books, cheek by jowl with Ecclesiastes 
and Cicero’s Offices, he set down ‘‘ Count Balthasar 
Castiglio of the Courtier,” a noble work long since 
forgotten in this country, but now placed once more b 
Mr. Henley’s series of Tudor translations within reac 
of any Englishman who may undertake the quest 
recommended by Ralph Rokeby to his nephews. 

The hour in which this work returns to the library 
shelves is for some of us a little epoch, and there are 
many points of view from which one would desire to 
celebrate it. For a book so various will be many 
things to many readers ; now a treatise on morality, 
now a book of manners, sometimes an enlightening 
page of history, and yet again for many men it will be 
first of all a masterly piece of English prose, strong 
and simple, full of energy and life, disdaining subtleties 
of diction. It was not for this last virtue that Ralph 
Rokeby cherished it ; and it may be that Castiglione, 
whose style was exquisitely supple and impalpable, 
would not have loved the sometimes stiff and harsh- 
sounding periods of Hoby, his translator. Yet the 
melody is fine, though different ; and in any case the 
qualities which give us hold upon ‘‘ The Courtier” as 
an English classic must ever be among the most im- 
portant in our eyes, so that our debt to Mr. Henley, as 
well as to Mr. W. Raleigh, who contributes an introduc- 
tion full of interest and judgment, is large and lasting. 

Yet, when all is said, it is neither the language nor 
the morality of the book, excellent though both be, 
that allures those who love it best ; but rather its intense 
humanity, the quick beat of the thought that surges 
through the conversations, the play and flash of wit, 
the vivacity of repartee, the firm and solid outlines of 
the life which filled the Duchess’ apartments, a life than 
which no other can have been more interesting or more 
simply gracious. Here is no weary record of savour- 
less discussions ; but a living drama of the Renaissance, 
a window opened on the past, whence the curious reader 
may look down on a world of men and women of whom 
there is none but has touched some tragedy or taken 
part in some great movement of art or history in that 
wonderful age. They are there in their habits 
and their voices as they lived; no frigid ghosts, no cold 
abstractions labelled with historic names, but warm 
human beings with their follies and their prejudices all 
intact, laying bare the greatness and the meanness of 
their souls as men do still when they talk together. 
You may watch their comings and their goings; you 
may listen to the biting jibes of the Lady Emilia Pia, 
‘* Emilia Impia ” as someone dubbed her in revenge ; or 
laugh at Bibbiena’s jests, Joe Millers some of them, in 
antique dresses ; or follow Pallavicino inveighing against 
the fancied purity of women, whom he pronounces to be 
nature’s failures, the imperfect works of a constructress 
who, were she always happy in her craft, would 
produce men only. You may hear Giulian de’ Medici 
rebutting this vile heresy, and building up a conception 
of woman so pure and lofty as has not been too well 
attained even in this late day; while lastly Bembo, 
best qualified of all his age to speak of the purity of 
love, set the relations of man and woman on a height 
so rare and spiritual that all the company was hushed, 
and the Lady Emilia, ‘‘ pluckinge hym a litle, said ; 
take heede (M. Peter) that these thoughtes make not 
your soule also to forsake the Bodye.’”” But whether 
jest or earnest, merry prank or high exordium, it is 
reality and fact which are set before us, the true pic- 
ture of a society of crowning interest, which has left 
behind no other record half so full of what it was and 
what it sought to be. 

In effect, that was the society of Rome in the days 
when the Borgias were newly dead. For the relations 
between Urbino and the Vatican were close enough to 
make it well worth the while of young adventurers like 
Bembo to begin at the Court of Montefeltro a career 
directed to the Vatican; and in fact on the occasion of 
which Castiglione writes the palace was packed with 
Roman courtiers. Many a picture of the lives of those 
courtiers is left us drawn in the blackest colours by 
Burchard and other chroniclers; and the true import- 
ance of Castiglione’s book is that it convinces us that 
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the men and women of those days did not dwell 
perpetually in foul abysses, but had moments when 
they wandered gladly on the heights, and loved the 
““free and honest conversation ’’ which they were invited 
to share in at Urbino. 

When men die young, we know the reason. But do 
books also perish because the gods love them? Some 
mighty enmity against mankind must surely be at work, 
or men could not have turned their hearts away from 
the wise gaiety of this rich, rare volume. 


SANE SOCIALISM. 


** A History of Socialism.” 
and Revised Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

M® KIRKUP has done more than any other 
‘ writer to expound the history and philosophy 
of the Socialistic movement ; to present it without the 
exaggeration of the enthusiast or the contemptuous and 
meticulous criticism of extreme individualists. The 
idea of evolution is so prominent in the theory of 
Socialism that it is natural in considering Mr. Kirkup’s 
standard work to compare it with the popular exposi- 
tion of the biological development theory for which the 
ordinary educated reader is indebted to Professor 
Huxley. One of the most interesting facts in con- 
‘mexion with the history of Socialism is the obvious 
similarity between the enunciation, the resistance to, 
and the final more or less tentative acceptance of both 
the economic or social doctrine and the doctrine of 
biological evolution. From the eighteenth century, 
there has been a parallelism between them which 
became more evident in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Marx has been as destructive to individualism 
and political economy, though he founded his teachings 
en Ricardo, as Darwin has been to the special creation 
doctrine. As Mr. Kirkup says, there is now no 
dogmatic political economy; and the _ reconcilia- 
tion of the Church with the new economics and 
the new biology is as decisive in the one case 
as the other. There is also the further resemblance 
that neither the doctrine of Socialism nor of evolution 
is now proclaimed so dogmatically, nor are such 
wondrous effects expected from either as in the earlier 
period when each was struggling for acceptance. We 
use both as methods of investigation, as guides in 
further practical experiment, and we have discovered 
that neither is catastrophically revolutionary, but is de- 
stined to accomplish its changes as all fundamental 
changes are accomplished by a slow process of develop- 
ment. It is from this point of view that Mr. Kirkup is 
eminently philosophical and sane. He never raves, as 

M. Le Bon does so frequently in his ‘‘ Psychology of 

Socialism” ; yet he is a severe critic of the errors both in 

theory and practice with which Socialism is historically 

connected. He denies as absolutely as Mr. Mallock the 

“* surplus value of labour” theory, according to which, 

as Marx stated it, all wealth is robbery of the labourer ; 

and with more knowledge insists as strongly as 
the ordinary capitalist on the important part he 
has played in the evolution of our present civilisa- 
tion. And yet he points out that our industrial sys- 
tem contains evidence sufficient to indicate that the 
régime of individua! capital is slowly being super- 
seded. The extension of Government control over 
competition, which he regards as generally beneficent, 
the action of capitalists themselves as shown in the 
growth of companies and trusts, as well as the spread 
of trade unionism and co-operation, and the increase of 
local or communal functions are instances of the ten- 
dency. But Capitalism is only to be superseded when 

**Socialism has given adequate proof of the practi- 

cability of the theory which it offers” and ‘‘ its realisa- 

tion will above all things depend on the ethical advance 

of the mass of the people.” He is struck, as all sensible 

men are, with the absurdity of supposing that society is 

to be regenerated by the sudden upheaval of a mass of 

people who, on the very hypothesis of Socialism, are the 

degraded victims of an evil institution. This is the great 
difficulty of political revolutionary methods and it is no 

_ fess a difficulty in the case of an economic revolution. 
The inevitable inference of course is that Socialism is an 
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ideal which governments must help on in the meantime 
by the wise control and regulation of industry, and by 
the institution of all possible means ameliorative of the 
actual conditions of the people. They must combat the 
economic revolutionary spirit by the only legitimate 
method of combating political revolutions—removal 
of grievances as and when the occasion demands and 
opportunity offers. 

And what of the two great objections that are made 
to Socialism ; the one that it ignores the primary laws 
by which higher capacity is evolved in the struggle for 
existence, and the other that it equally ignores the cor- 
relative law, generally spoken of as the Malthusian law 
of population? The only possible answer is that after 
all man is a moral and spiritual being and not animal 
alone, he has not accomplished his modicum of progress 
merely by the stronger cut-throats surviving after they 
have assassinated the others. Man’s most conspicuous 
advancement is along the ethical and not the physical 
plane of his nature. The growth of man in brain power 
and in moral elevation has been accompanied by restric- 
tion of the field of physical competition and development 
by war, which has become an abnormal and not the 
normal occupation of civilised communities. Socialism 
is a method for the transformation of the ideals of a 
materialist and utilitarian society; it gives society 
other aims, but competition will still go on, and the 
best men will come to the top. We have to alter our 
notions of what are the best kind of men; then we 
have to see if Socialism is the best arrangement of 
society for attaining these ends. It comes to this that 
we must havea superior kind of man before Socialism 
can become an accomplished fact, and only by keeping 
up that standard by competition can Socialism become 
a stable state. And here, so far as the population 
question can be solved, lies the possibility of its being 
so handled that it will cease to be a danger, as it certainly 
is under present conditions. ‘‘As Socialism generally 
means the supremacy of reason and morals over the 
natural forces, so with reference to the population 
question it means that natural appetite should be con. 
trolled by nobler and more rational feelings and 
principles. Under a Socialistic system every member 
of the community will be interested in this as in every 
other serious question to effect a reasonable and a 
beneficent solution as far as possible.” We give Mr. 
Kirkup’s own words in a matter not capable of any- 
thing but more or less indefinite treatment, only adding 
that on all historical and philosophical points connected 
with his subject the book is notably learned and 
interesting. 


MINOR MUSICAL BOOKS. 


1. ‘The Natural History of the Musical Bow.” By 
Henry Balfour. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1899. 45. 6d. 


2. ‘Medieval Music.” By Robert Charles Hope. 


London : Elliot Stock. 1899. 
3. ‘How Music Developed.” By W. J. Henderson. 
London: Murray. 1899. 6s. 


4. ‘* Studies of Great Composers.” By C. Hubert H. 
Parry. London: Routledge. 1899. 

5. ‘‘ Notes on Conductors and Conducting.” By T. R. 
Croger. London: Office of the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
Musical Journal.” 1899. 


6. ‘‘How to understand Wagner’s ‘Ring of the 


Nibelung.’” By Gustav Kobbé. London: 
Reeves. 1899. 

7. ‘* Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ in English Verse.” By Alfred 
Forman. London. 1899. 


8. ‘‘Stories from Wagner.” By Virginia Taylour. 
London : Digby, Long. 1899. 

g. ‘‘ Der Barenhauter.” By Siegfried Wagner, with a 
translation by W. Ashton Ellis. Leipzig: Max 
Brockhaus. 1899. 1m. 60 pf. 

S the stream of books on music flowed into this 
office last year it was carefully filtered. The 


books that got through our filter were allowed to pass 
away, gently, unnoticed, being neither bad enough nor 
good enough to be worth the trouble of writing about. 
The best and worst of the others were discussed as 
soon as possible, either here or in our critic’s columns. 
These that remain, while not important enough for 
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detailed notice, deserve just the brief mention they shall 
here. 

. Perhaps it is a little unfair to class this book with 
the ‘others. It is indeed in its way an excellent book, 
showing the results of careful study and research. 
Only, its title is quite misleading. While of the highest 
interest to the antiquary or ethnographer, it has 
nothing whatever to do with music as we use the 
term to-day, and will certainly not interest musicians. 
In the beginning was the bow, with which the savage 
warrior destroyed his enemies. Having done his day’s 
work in that direction, it was his habit to partake 
of his supper, and then have ‘‘a little music,” as they 
say in suburban circles. But instead of thrumming 
the suburban cottage piano, he still hugged close to 
him the weapon that brought him glory and food ; and 
he amused himself by twanging the string of his bow 
until sleep overtook him and mercifully put an end 
to the sufferings of his neighbours. Mr. Balfour here 
carefully traces the different forms of bow that have 
been in use amongst different tribes, and also the 
different modes of using them. They who would study 
such subjects will certainly find this book of value. 

2. ** Medizval Music” is rather of the stamp of the 
preceding, but it is not nearly so well done. It tells in 
a very bald and unconvincing way a good many facts, 
real or supposed, about what is called Gregorian music 
and its history. It may be found useful by anyone who is 
going up for an examination in the subject. We protest 
against the last chapter. Mr. Hope begins by saying 
that he is not going to give an opinion on Gregorians, 
and he straightway proceeds to give one, and a not very 
intelligent one. As he wants a “‘ bright” service in our 
churches, we gather that he hungers after Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey or the chaste melodies that find 
favour in the ranks of the Salvation Army. That, at 
least, is what we have always found to be meant bya 
“‘bright” service. No one in the slightest degree 
qualified to speak on the subject will deny that in the 
plain-song of the Roman Church there are many noble 
and often perfectly lovely melodies. But of course if a 
man prefers Moody and Sankey or the Salvation Army 
tunes, there are plenty of churches where he can have 
his fill; and we should not dream of hindering him. 
But he should not write books on so serious a subject 
as plain-song. To criticise it as Mr. Hope criticises it 
is to confess one’s unfitness for the task. 

3. This is a good, honest piece of book-making, and 
may be recommended to those who want to learn some- 
thing of the history of music in a short time. Mr. 
W. J. Henderson, however, is a very brilliant critic in 
New York who has done, and we hope will do, better 
things. 

4- This is a new edition of an old book by Sir Hubert 
Parry. It consists of a number of sketches of the great 
and middling composers; and intended originally, Sir 
Hubert says, for ‘‘a periodical for young peoples,” is 
rightly written in a chatty, cheerful and quite undis- 
tinguished style. We learn nothing that has not long 
been in all the musical dictionaries and histories ; and 
the criticism is not of the highest order; but the book 
will suit the suburbs admirably. 

5. Garrulous, incoherent, good-tempered, yet not 
very amusing, and certainly not at all instructive, this 
book may still be read by those curious to know the 
degree of musical culture that is tobe discovered in 
Nonconformist circles. Indeed it will be bought prin- 
cipally by the type of ‘person who, knowing little of 
music but ‘loving it passionately,” is ambitious to 
play the part of choirmaster in Nonconformist places of 
worship. 

6. This is simply an ordinary guide-book to the 
‘*Ring,” and as it has run through five editions, we 
may take it that a number of people find it useful. It 
is clearly and sympathetically written, and though it 
reveals a tendency to call every new phrase that 
occurs in the music a “* Motiv,” it may be recommended 
for those who dare not trust their own recollection of 
the stories of Wagner’s operas, or the impressions 
given them by their own ears and eyes. ° 

7. This is another of Mr. Alfred Forman’s grotesque 
German-English translations of Wagner’s librettos. 
One might think it the first duty of a translator to 
translate. Mr. Forman, however, preserves the 
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“flavour of the original” by translating as little as 
possible. Whenever it can be done he chooses a 
word which is absolutely wrong considered as English, 
but the meaning of which can be got at obliquely if 
one thinks of its German equivalent. For instance 
‘*Unmuffle the Grail” is merely ludicrous : it suggests 
‘© Unmuzzle the Grail,’”’ and should ‘‘ Parsifal” ever be 
done in English, and this phrase be used, it would set 
the whole theatre laughing. Yet one can see what 
Mr. Forman means, and can see also that he is 
attempting to achieve the impossible by an impossible 
method. He persists in preferring ‘‘ Saver” to 
‘* Saviour ”—why, we cannot say, unless it be that 
the first is less English than the second. It goes 
without saying that there is not a line of genuine 
poetry in the book. There is not a great deal in the 
original; but the little there was Mr. Forman has 
carefully eliminated. 

8. This is a good enough story-book to be put in 
the hands of children and very elderly people who do 
not ‘‘ understand ” Wagner’ S operas. 

9. ‘‘Der Barenhauter” should never have been 
written. Having been written it should never have 
been produced. Having been produced in Germany it 
should never have been translated into English with a 
view to a performance in this country. But Mr. 
Ashton Ellis has the courage of Mr. Siegfried 
Wagner’s opinion of himself; and he has taken the — 
trouble to make a very good translation of 115 pages 
of the most ineffable rubbish ever heaped together 
and called an opera book. May it be long before the 
translation is needed in England. 


FICTION. 
‘*Yeoman Fleetwood.”” By M. E. Francis. London 
Longmans. 1900. 6s. 


There were once in our midst a number of popular 
story-writers whose theme was worked between the 
Hall and the Farm with occasional references to the 
Cottage. The villain was generally found in the hall, 
virtue in distress in farm or cottage. Mrs. Blundell 
has taken up the theme once more, and introduced us 
anew to the spendthrift squirearchy, the falsity and 
exclusive blackguardism traditionally associated with 
the Regency period ; but her working of the theme is 
original. We may doubt whether all the virtue was on 
the side of the yeomen and whether the male members 
and friends of Squire Charnock’s family are fairly 
representative of their class, but anyway one’s sympa- 
thies are dragged willy nilly in the wake of Simon 
Fleetwood’s remarkable self-sacrificing quest of the 
squire’s daughter Rachel. It is in the delineation of 
Rachel that Mrs. Blundell is most successful. For all 
her waywardness, wilfulness, and folly Rachel Charnock 
is an intensely human creation. When she is snatched 
by her imperturbably heroic lover from the perils of 
princely profligacy in a highly dramatic night scene in 
the Brighton Pavilion and the book closes on an idyllic 
picture in the old homestead of the Fleetwoods—the 
whole forming a sort of apotheosis of the idea that simple 
faith is more than Norman blood—the reader is quite 
prepared to abandon doubt and rejoice in the happy 
ending. Mrs. Blundell attains her ends by the sustained 
excellence of her work rather than by sensational 
methods. 

‘“‘Through Fire to Fortune.” By Mrs. Alexander. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

The fire that led to fortune was not the refining fire 
of affliction but a very thorough and material form 
of the actual element. It devoured a clear-starcher 
called Madame Dulac and all her ‘“‘ young ladies” 
except one, and her name was Cora. She found the 
fire an excellent excuse for sinking her identity, going 
on the stage, and, at last, turning out to be the right- 
ful heiress of the first amiable old gentleman with a 
title and estates who asked her to dinner. Mrs. 
Alexander should be adored by the guardians of the 
young person. This is how actresses behave in her 
blameless pages. ‘‘Cora dropped a deep graceful 
curtsey but did not venture to speak.” ‘*Then she 
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felt over again the warm, strong pressure of his hand, 
and to her surprise and confusion became conscious 
that in her heart she longed for a repetition of the slight 
caress. This alarmed her. She was surely bold and 
unmaidenly to have such a thought. Thank God, she 
could keep it to herself! No one could read her heart.” 
A harmless, kind, rather silly book. 


‘* Boffin’s Find.” By Robert Thynne. London: John 
Long. 18990. 6s. 

This is another example of the collision between 
theory and practice. Mr. Thynne can conceive a 
good story, evidently ; but ‘‘ Boffin’s Find” is by no 
means so exciting and full of interest as its author no 
doubt believes it to be. The narrative, which concerns 
Australian. goldmining in the ’Fifties, is described as 
‘‘wholly imaginary”—this as a set-off to the preten- 
sions of one De Rougemont. The subtlety of the 
humour may possibly be lost on the youthful readers 
for whom the book is primarily intended. 


‘* A Court Tragedy.” By Albert D. Vandam. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

It is an achievement to have produced a novel so 
conspicuously destitute of all charm or verisimilitude as 
‘*A Court Tragedy.” Twenty tiresome pages state 
that a Colonel Bottesford had an invincible dislike for 
the play of ‘‘ Othello,” and the rest explains in dreary 

’ detail that whenever ‘‘ Othello” had been put on the stage 
in a German principality a tragedy in real life had 
followed. There is no trace of creative power in the 
characters, while the scenes contain much that is far- 
fetched but nothing that interests or even surprises. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Clergy List, 1900.” London: Kelly'& Co. 125. 6d. 

This volume is exactly like its predecessors. No change of 
any kind has been attempted, and its bulk, which has been 
steadily growing for some years, is not perceptibly increased. 
This is partly due to the fact that the number of the clergy is not 
increasing, which means that the proportion of the clergy to the 
population is steadily diminishing. In 1889 there were 1,470 
candidates for ordination in the English Church ; in 1898 there 
were only 1,276. During the last five years there has been an 
average decrease of 28 per annum. That this means an actual 
deficiency, and not a falling off in the demand, is clear from the 
testimony of the heads of theological colleges, who tell us that 
the applications they receive for curates represent a demand 
nearly tenfold greater than the supply. This is becoming a 
serious problem for the Church, and if Carlyle be right in de- 
fining the priest as “the leader of worship, and the enlightener 
of daily life,” it is serious for the nation too. The directory 
gives in a concise form all the information commonly needed. 
We a tested it fairly exhaustively and found only one trivial 
mistake. 


“From Capetown to Ladysmith.” By G. W. Steevens. 
Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. 1900. 35. 6d. 

Everything which Mr. Steevens wrote found a public so eager 

to get a glimpse through the medium of his vivid pages of the 


things he saw that his last letters from the front are sure of a - 


wide welcome. The pathetic interest naturally attaching 
to them will be intensified by “The Last Chapter” in which 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn obeys the command—“ for in sucha 
case the timorous suggestion, hooped round by poignant 
apologies, is no less thax a command”—of Mrs. Steevens that 
some account should be given of her late husband. Curiously 
enough almost the last words in the book are in reference to 
“going home! Oh Lord, how long!” If Mr. Steevens gave to 
journalism talents which should have been devoted to litera- 
ture, the practical considerations of a work-a-day life must be 
held responsible for the sacrifice. 


“The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8.” By 
*T. A. Coghlan. Sydney: Gallick. 1899. 

“* Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the year 1898.” 
Wellington, N.Z. : Mackay. 

Two important Colonial Government publications. The 
New Zealand volume of statistics was anticipated some time 
since by the Official Year Book, to which we drew particular 
attention. Of Mr. Coghlan’s admirable work what more 
can be said than that it is as valuable as ever? The different 
departments into which it is divided afford material for ex- 
ceedingly interesting studies in Colonial development—a 
development which in the case of New South Wales as of most 
other British Colonies is marked. 
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“Lucreti de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. Recognovit Cyrillus 
Bailey. Oxford: atthe Clarendon Press. 1900. 3s. 


This text of Lucretius, which forms part of the “Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis,” is mainly based on the 
readings of the two Leyden MSS. that are known to scholars as 
the “oblong” and the “square.” The editor is conservative in 
the sense that he hardly ever departs from the conclusions of 
previous Lucretian scholars, though (when these differ) he has 
to make his choice as between them. This self-restraint is very 
laudable where, as here, the aim in view is the production of a 
sober standard text. The various readings are given at the 
bottom of the page. 


“The Land of Contrasts.” By J. F. Muirhead. London : 
John Lane. 1899. 


Sainte-Beuve said that everyone who read Dante wanted to 
translate him, and every third person who visits the United 
States seems to feel bound to commit their impressions to 

aper. Many have done so less agreeably than Mr. Muirhead. 

e cannot say, however, that he conveys to his compatriots 
much that is new with regard to his subject. The discussion 
as to whether or no. “ Daisy Miller” correctly represents the 
American young lady has become wearisome and may, we 
trust, be allowed henceforth to rest. 


“Nigeria” by C. H. Robinson (London: Horace Marshall. 
1900. 55. net.) is an account of “ Our Latest Protectorate” by 
the Lecturer in Hausa at Cambridge. The Hausas are a 
native race of exceptional qualities. “If,” says Mr. Robinson, 
“the word ‘civilised’ be explained as it is in Webster's 
dictionary as ‘reclaimed from barbarism’ the Hausas have 
every right to be regarded as a civilised nation.” Under the 
arrangement with France, the whole of the territory occupied 
by the Hausa-speaking race is included in the British sphere 
of influence. Mr. Robinson’s exceedingly interesting little 
work is well illustrated and a good map shows the territory 
comprised under the general heading Nigeria. A book which 
might be read with advantage in company with Mr. Robinson’s 
is “* Black Jamaica” (London: Sampson Low. 1899) in which 
Mr. W. P. Livingstone gives us the result of a ten years’ 
“ study in evolution.” Mr. Livingstone urges that statesmen 
legislators and all in authority should regard it as a duty of the 
white race “to uplift and mould into a responsible and pro- 
gressive people the black humanity lying about its feet.”— 
The most noteworthy thing about “The Madeira Islands” 
by Anthony J. Drexel Biddle (London: Hurst and Blackett. 
2 vols.) is that the natives dislike Britons and love Americans. 
A Madeiran of “ average intelligence” holds the opinion, we are 
assured, “ that Uncle Sam is but awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to stretch forth his hand to the Madeirans and lift them 
from under the monarchical Portuguese yoke.” Mr. Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle’s testimony is a little naive—in an American.— 


“A Fauna of the Shetland Islands” (Edinburgh : Douglas. - 


30s.) by Arthur H. Evans and T. E. Buckley belongs to the 
series on the Vetebrate Fauna of Scotland. The book is the 
result not only of close study of what others have written con- 
cerning the birds and mammals of the islands but of personal 
investigation. It is an important contribution to Scottish natural 
history. The book contains numerous exquisite plates. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Venticingue Anni di Storia del Cristianesimo nascente. By 
Giovanni Semeria, Barnabite. Rome: F. Pustet. 1900. 


Padre Giovanni Semeria is one of the features of modern 
Italy. He is no seminary-bred priest, but has been through 
his course at the University of Rome, afterwards entering the 
Congregation of Clerks Regular of S. Paul, better known as 
Barnabites. Still a young man, he has in a short space of 
time become perhaps the second preacher, and certainly the 
first lecturer of Italy. He is freely charged with that utterly 
undefinable quality known as “ Liberalism:” the charge 
would probably break down under any attempt at definition of 
the offence. True it is that when he was in Rome *he was on 
friendly terms with some of the writers of “L’ Ora Presente,” 
who, like the elder Rosmini, desired to have the liturgy in 
the vulgar tongue. But he never contributed to the paper. 
Since 1897 he has lived in Genoa where he founded the 
“Scuola Superiore di Religione,” an institution whose object is 
to attract university students and young laymen, and instruct 
them in tactics against the modern assault on religion. The 
book under notice consists of sixteen lectures delivered at the 
Scuola. These lectures form a running commentary on the 
Acts of the Ap~stles or, as the title implies, the first twenty-five 
years of Christianity. The learned lecturer deals fully with 
modern criticism and modern research. He _ places under 
contribution with equal impartiality Catholics like the Abbés 
Jouard and Le Camus, Anglicans like Dr. Gifford, and rational- 
ists like Baur and Holtzmann—Strauss he rightly regards as 
dead and done with. The book has no pronouncedly Roman 
Catholic bias, and would be found equally serviceable by Pres- 
byterian or Old Catholic, Wesleyan Methodist or Dutch 
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*Jansenist. It is indeed the most forcible statement of the 
whole case from the orthodox point of view that we have seen 
‘for some time. But we must confess—we who have heard 
Padre Semeria lecture—that the charm of his intellectual 
presence and vivacious manner seems wholly to have vanished 
‘from his lectures in print, and that, however irreproachable and 
‘serviceable, they have in their present form become—well, a 
trifle heavy. For, in plain truth, the Tuscan tongue, if light 
and limpid in simple narrative, if apt and melodious in all 
verse, if sonorous and convincing in oratory, becomes fairly 
“ponderous in long pages of New Testament exegesis. But 
Padre Semeria’s new work is so valuable and important, that 
we trust it may find its way into a light and attractive English 
-or French dress, and so reach a wider circle than is at present 
possible. 


.Memorie. By Edmondo de Amicis. Milan: Fratelli Treves. 
1900. 3.50 lire. 

From the title of this work it might be thought that Signor 
de Amicis was publishing his “ Recollections,” that is to say 
the continuous chronological record of as much of his life as he 
«chose to “recollect.” But the volume-really consists, in the 
‘main, of sketches of people and places, most of which have 
appeared in print before: the personal element is, on the 
whole, slight. Of recollections properly so-called Signor de 
Amicis, in a charming chapter where humour and pathos are 
“blended in a manner which is his secret, tells us how he tried 
‘to run away and join Garibaldi in Sicily when only a boy of 
thirteen. In the chapter on Turin as the capital in 1863 we 
have some more recollections—but they are mere glimpses— 
of his life at the military school, glimpses of poets and patriots 
and other celebrities. One of the best things in the book is 
‘the account of the African traveller Carlo Piaggia, and quite an 
admirable bit of portraiture is the sketch of Ulisse Barbieri, a 
writer of Italian “ Surrey” dramas, who, with his Bohemian 
eccentricities, his blood-curdling sentiments and lamb-like 
‘habits, his colossal fiascos and immense successes, interests 
us as a man if he makes us smile as a dramatist. Of all 
living Italian writers Signor de Amicis has pre-eminently 
the gift of simple narration, and if these sketches are but slight 
‘in themselves, the telling of them is so pleasantly done that our 
“interest never grows languid and is sometimes even intense. 


Pantheon: Vite @Illustri Italiani e Stranieri. “Goethe.” By 
Guido Menasci. Florence: G. Barbéra. 1899. 2 lire. 


The publishing house of Barbéra of Florence has initiated an 
excellent series of lives of great men both Italians and 
foreigners. Five of the series have already appeared. 
Catherine of Siena by Caterina Pignorini Beri, and Petrarch 
by Giuseppe Finzi are announced to appear shortly. We have 
selected Signor Menasci’s work for brief notice since, strange 
as it may appear, his is the first complete Italian Life of Goethe 
ever published. Signor Menasci’s book is perforce brief, and 
in spite of manifest critical abilities he wisely refrains from 
excessive analysis, and devotes himself to bringing out the main 
‘features of Goethe's life. The Pantheon series promises well, 
‘and the lives of the great Italians especially, are likely to be 
~useful to English readers. We particularly commend Signor 
Ricci’s Life of Michael Angelo. 


Firenze Sotterranea. By Jarro. Florence: R. Bemporad e 
Figli. 1900. 2.50 lire. 

_The popular littérateur Signor Giulio Piccini still clings to 
Ais nom-de-guerre of Jarro. The first edition of this work 
appeared in 1884, while the Ghetto and other picturesque parts 
of old Florence were still standing. Signor Piccini with all the 
easy désinvolture permissible to Italians—happy mortals !— 
takes us inside those terrible warrens, and without once wincing. 
shows us what the hidden life of them was like. We confess 
“that his book helps to reconcile us to the loss of so much that 
was picturesque in old Florence. 


L’Italia nei Cento Anni del Secolo XIX, giorno per giorno, 
tllustrata. By Alfredo Commandini. Milan: Antonio 
Vallardi, 1900-1901. (First and Second Parts.) 5oc. each. 


The attraction of this work is its illustrations. Here 
is not only an abundance of portraits of royal person- 
“ages, statesmen, military men, queer republican characters 
and human oddities, but also a number of flags, coats of arms, 
medals, coins, fashion-plates, uniforms, almanacks, maps, title- 
pages and the like. They relate in the two “dispense ” before 
us chiefly to the Repubblica Cisalpina afterwards called 
“Italiana,” and the short-lived kingdom of Etruria—States 
about which many Englishmen will be glad of a little illumina- 
‘tion. The work which consists of 32 parts and 64 pages each 
- is to cost only 15 lire, will be completed in the first month 
‘of 1901. 


Inglesi e Boeri. By Adolfo Rossi. Milan: Fratelli Treves. 
1900. 2.50 lire. 

A “livre de circonstance” but well done, which is obtaining 

all the attention it was intended to attract. The first ten 
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“Tras : a Mystery,” “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo. ss. 


THE QUEEN'S TWIN, and Other Stories, 


By Saran OrNE JewerTT. 


Spectator.—* We have seldom read anything prettier in its way than the unex- 
pected romance of the elderly fisherman and the middle-aged shepherdess. The 
tale which gives its name to the volume is also charming.” . 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS 


BRONTE. THE “HAWORTH” EDITION.  vols., large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of 
Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken 
for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby. in conjunction with 


Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. 


Introductions to the Works are supplied by 


Mrs. Humpury Warp, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, Gaskell's “* Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,” by Mr. Ciement K. SHorter, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 


*.* Vols. I. to V. have been Published, and the remaining Volumes will be issued 


at Monthly intervals. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price One SuItiinc. CONTENTS :— 


CHARLOTTE AND 
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SOUTH AFRICAN  REMINIS- 
CENCES.—III. The Voertrekkers. 
By Sir Joun Rosinson, K.C.M.G., 

late Premier of Natal. 
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N 


M.P. 

SURPRISE IN WAR. By Srenser 
WILKINSON. 

BIRD NOTES. By Lady Broome. 

THE BITER BITTEN. By Joun 
ArtuHuR Barry. 

BENEATH THE SURFACE. By 
Frank T. F.R.G.S. 


EMILY 


CLOVER AND HEARTSEASE. By 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANOQUET. 
THE VALUE OF A DEAD CELE- 
BRITY. By Harotp MACFARLANE. 
ANTOINE DROUOT (1774-1847). By 
the Rev. Canon STAVELEY. 
CAMBRIDGE A HUNDRED 
YEARSAGO. By W. B. Durrievp. 
A SACRIFICE TO BHOWANI. By 


. REID. 

CONFERENCE ON BOOKS AND 
MEN.- XI. The Tears of the 
Muses. By Urpanus Sytvan. 

JOHN RUSKIN :a Sonnet. By Dr. 

OHN TODHUNTER. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 
ViII.-TX. By Henry SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BOER WAR. By Rev. W. GresweELt. 
ONE CAUSE OF OUR DEFEATS: THE SERVICE RIFLE. By W. 


GROHMAN. 


THE ETHICS OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. By F. G. AFtato. 
“ CRUELTY TO ANIMALS” ACT OF 1876. By Hon. STEPHEN 


COLERIDGE. 


OUR GAME BOOKS. By C. Srery. 


WANTED—STATESMEN ! 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN. By H. Heatrucote STATHAM. 
ON SOME LIBERAL MOVEMENTS OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 


By Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


By Hucu CutsHotm. 


LORD MONKSWELL'S COPYRIGHT BILL. By G. Hersert THRING. 
A REPLY TO HERBERT SPENCER. By Professor James WARD. 
THE MILITARY FORCES OF OUR COLONIES. By Lieut.-Gen. Joun F. 


Owen, R.A 


THE LAST EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 
IONA—Part I. By Fiona Mac.eop. 


By Dirtomaticus. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 


ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 


One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN , LONDON, bar gr hea 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for an the most favourable 


terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


TIONS, and for 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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ONLY TWO DAYS MORE. 


On Tuesday next, March 6, perhaps on Monday, it will be imperative that the 
STANDARD shall finally withdraw the offer of the “Library of Famous Literature” at 
the introductory price. 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED BY TELEGRAPH 


Up to Tuesday, 5 p.m.; but the. S7AMDARD cannot guarantee to execute all such orders, 
and reserves the right to return those that arrive at the last moment. To be certain, there- 
fore, of securing one of the few remaining copies of this great work, which makes AN 
IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOME (containing 1,000 of the world’s masterpieces), 
it is necessary to send your order NOW. 


Tue Standard has recei ved many letters from subscribers to the “ LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS LITERATURE” in which they say that THE LIBRARY is an ideal A GREAT OPPORTU NITY TH AT IS PASSING F 
work for family reading. One of the chief aims of the editors was to make it empha- A man is never more vexed than when he has just missed a train and sees it 
tically a household book. A hasty glance at the huge index (containing no less than | Moving out of the station, taking myn =~ os the place — she = 2 
A Rice shin an tailicane that thie 1 “ye f He did not know until that moment how keen he was to go, and in all probability 
soc entries) may seem at first sigh 1S IS NOE the case, toramong | he lost the train because he had not made up his mind until the last moment. 
the authors we find the names of writers such as Boccaccio, Rabelais, Baudelaire, That is the frame of mind in which a good many people will find themselves when 


Juvenal, Georges Sands, Zola, and others whose names are in the public mind asso- | the Stawdard has withdrawn the temporary offer it now makes in connection with 
ciated with the sort of writing which general opinion justly condemns. Yet among the “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE.” The advertisements have 
appeared day after day. If you like to have the best sort of books in your house, 


he works of every one of these authors there are to be found productions to which and like to get the best possible bargain for your money, you must have said to 
no objection has been or can be urged, without which - anthology can be consi- yourself that you wou'd fike to secure acopy of THE LIBRARY. But you had 
dered representative. The value of the system of selection upon which the plan of | other things to think about. The paper was full of war news, and you did not stop 
THE LIBRARY is Lased shows its value triumphantly in connection with such | to cut out the order form just then. 
writers as these. The child who has heard the name of Zola mentioned with bated NOW, THERE IS NO MORE TIME TO LOSE. If you delay, the train 
breath finds its natural curiosity gratified in reading the exqui-ite literary essay will have started without you—the train, so to speak, that runs through the varied 
hich forms on introduction to the rath volume of THE LIBRARY, and this is th and beautiful domains of the world’s literature, where the masterpieces of all the 
be: oo » andthis 1s the | ages stand forth like mountains, where fiction and humour and verse flow in ample 
result most to be desired. streams, where harvests of pleasure and profit, too, await your coming. It is a land 
From every point of view, indeed, THE LIBRARY is a book to which young of delights, to which if you have but little leisure you may go for only ten minutes 
people should have Ses The x rit niin. end TER LIBRARY showsds ct at a time, always returning refreshed and stimulated ; a land in which you may 
venture, and warfare, which not only delight the youthful reader, but serve also to pes 
arouse a taste for general inf rmation. Scientific topics, too, are presented by men To follow out the simile, to-day, you may for half-fare book your passage to this 


who out of the fulness of their knowledge write in s> easy and so unpedantic a tone 1 2 "7 

aa: Bese . ° lovely country, which is so easily reached and yet so far removed from the cares and 
o- the —_ is unconsciously led to perceive the beauty and interest of the common fatigues of daily life, and your ticket will be not for one j.urney only, but for life, 
objects about us. odin you to run all the way up and down the line as ofien as you please, 


Poetry, again, is presented by THE LIBRARY without any of the tediousness by | stopping where you wish. > 
which children are too often repelled. The verses chosen by the editors are not only Few will wish to lose such an opportunity! But, to drop metaphor, probably on 
of the best, but it is also of the most attractive sort. For in this respect, as in others, Saturday, certainly by Monday, the introductory edition will be exhausted and no 
there has never been absent from the directing minds the fact that reading should be | more sets will remain to be had at half the regular price. 1f you do not wish to lose 
made a pleasure and not a toil. a great opportunity you must make up your mind at once. 


TWENTY RICHLY-STORED VOLUMES, COMPRISING THE 


BEST OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. 


THE COMPLETE WORK TO BE HAD FOR ONLY TWO DAYS LONGER UPON THE 
PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF 


HALF A GUINEA. 


© The entire set of 20 large, handsomely-bound Volumes sent, not in parts, but all at one time. Nothing further to pay until these admirable books are in your home, 
for your use and enjoyment. After that only a small payment each month until the purchase is completed in this comfortable way. But these special terms and the 
present prices (a reduction of one-half from the regular prices) apply only to such orders as are booked NOW, in advance. Order Forms will be found below. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. NOT COOD AFTER MARCH 6. 


ORDER MONTHLY MeNTS. 
TO BE WITHDRAWN ON OR BEFORE MARCH 6. (These special prices apply ONLY to the Introductory Edition, and will be 
Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete withdrawn oa March 6.) 
Work, Twenry Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from == w, M. JACKSON, the STANDARD, 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
the regular prices hereafter to prevail THE LIBRARYisnotsoldin parts or by 1900. 


I enclose herewith HALF-A-GUINEA, for which p'ease send me the complete 
set of 20 volumes of THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUs LITERATURE, at the special 


advance-of-publication price, bound in— 


Single volumes, but only in complete sets The entire Twenty Volumes will be 
sent, all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA; 


further payments, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of : (Strike out three of these.) 
9, 12, 15, Or 21s. per month, according to the binding. 
A tasteful and convenient Bookcase will be supplied to Subscribers at a low | CLOTH. HALF PERSIAN CALF. THREE-QUARTER RED LEVANT, 
price. FULL MOROCCO. 
PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. I agree to complete my purchase of the work wa is 
Those who prefer to send cheque in full and secure a discount for cash payment 15 further payments of 9/- per month (for Cloth). 
may secure the work at the following prices : — » » Haif Persian t).* 
Cloth Binding 6} Guineas "15, ” » Three-Quarter 


Half Persian Calf (excellent Binding for the price) ..................... 84 Guineas. : 
Three-quarter Red Levant 104 Guineas. My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 
Full Morocco Extra (for Presentation purposes) ..............00.c00-++ 14} Guineas. ceeding payments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. Untt on 
Price of the Book 8s. 6d yments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not 

ee eee be disposed of by sale or otherwise. 1 further agree that if owing to unforeseen cir- 

All cheques should be made payable to W. M. Jackson. cumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the 


* NOTE ON BINDINGS.—Tue Lierary is bound in Cloth only in conformity — of the of 
to the usual custom. The Hatr-PersiaAn CALF is a very attractive and durable ease also send the Special Bookcase made to co! “ : 
binding. But we particularly recommend the THREE-QuaRTeR RED Levant | 20 volumes of 1 HE LIBRARY, for which I to 
Morocco as the handsomest and most artistic form of the work, and on account of | one further Monthly Payment of 18s. 6d. after the paymen . 


its relative cneapness. It is an ornament to the library or drawirg-room. For | for the Books are completed. 


Presentation purposes, or for these who des‘re the finest bindings obtainable, the 
sumptuous Morocco will be found to meet every requirement. 2 S.R. Address 
Samples of the Different Styles of Binding may be seen and Orders may be Please ress Package €0....0..00000++- pe eteemmenne 
Y i . | The Introductory Edition is sold at so lowa price that the cost of carriage must 

booked at the Standard Office, and at Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte Manu y ae Fas baled. 


facturers, 50 New Bond Street, W. 
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chapters are almost entirely descriptive and historical, and deal 
with the natural features and the rise and growth of Cape 
Colony, of Natal, of the Transvaal, of the Free State: the 
principal cities of South Africa are likewise well described. 
The author is less happy in the remainder of the book. He 
would not seem to have a proper sense of the difficulties which 
have forced upon us what he considers an acquisitive policy in 
South Africa. But the author is in no sense pro-Boer, and in the 
interests of progress and civilisation, if for no other reasons, 
he heartily wishes us well in the present struggle. 


Almanacco Italiano. Florence: R. Bemporad e figli. 1900. 
2 and 3 lire. 

This is the fifth year of Bemporad’s Almanac, and its varied 
contents have supplied a want. In view of the thousands of 
British and North American travellers and residents in Italy, 
we should have supposed that there would have been room for 
an English edition of the book. We have only to complain 
that with the desire of giving an abundance of new matter with 
every issue, the Editors have not room for some of the useful 
features which should appear every year. For instance, the 
excellent analytical list of religious Orders which appeared in 
1898 should be a regular feature. On the other hand the 
chapter on “ Religious Sects” needs entire re-arrangement. It 
is absurdly incomplete and very faulty. Englishmen will smile 
to find “ Puseismo” reckoned among the sects, and anybody 
may smile to find the dead and forgotten Hermesian school in 
the same category. The only English sects mentioned are the 
Plymouth Brethren—//alice Darbysti—and the Catholic Aposto- 
lics—J¢alice Irvingiani: we only wish that this really did com- 
= the list. Old.Catholics will be surprised to learn that 

éllinger and Friedrich were bishops and took part in the 
Vatican Council, and still more surprised to hear that Reinkens 
was an ex-Jansenist bishop. 


Quo Vadis? By Henryk Sienkievicz. Translated by Federigo 
Verdinois. Naples: Detken and Rocholl. 1900. 4.50 lire. 
Cheaper edition, 2 lire. 

Italians are much dependent upon other countries for their 
fiction, but it is seldom that a modern novel, even by a popular 
French author, runs into its 3cth thousand as the Polish 
novelist’s historical romance. has done in a few brief months. 
If the inherent blemishes of the work perforce remain, the 
Italian version seems to soften its worst crudities, and the 
Italian language, by its affinity to the Latin, adds a certain 
verisimilitude to the descriptions of Roman manners and 
customs. But it cannot lighten the author’s weary realism, the 
pages upon pages of offensive detail throughout which he 
systematically insults the reader by assuming that he has no 
imagination. 


Nuova Antologia. Published 1st and 16th of every month. 
Rome. 2 lire. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, far greater to us as poet than as 
novelist, commenced in the ‘* Nuova Antologia” of November 16 
a very remarkable series of poems entitled “Laudi del Cielo, 
del Mare, delle Terra e degli Eroi” (Praises of the Heavens, 
of the Sea, the Earth, of Heroes). The metre is curious and 
may be described as rhymed Whitmanese. But the poet has 
advanced far beyond the earlier d’Annunzio. The exquisite 
simplicity and melody recall—we do not exaggerate—the 
language and style of the “buon secolo.” There is even an 
echo— far off it may be—of the “ Cantico del Sole” which has 
manifestly inspired the poet in this his latest venture. There 
is little of his usual profanity ; his excessive and repulsive 
sensuousness, too, is considerably chastened ; and his affecta- 
tions have diminished. Three poems on the silences of three 
very silent cities, Ferrara, Pisa, Ravenna, are particularly note- 
worthy. The second instalment of this series appears in the 
II. January number and is in praise of a hero—“ La Laude di 
Dante.” In any other century d’Annunzio would have been a 
great man. In the fourteenth he might even have been a 
second Jacopone da Todi. As it is he has done no battle 
against the century’s worst tendencies but rather greedily 
absorbed them : hence he is what he is, a great image of the 
decadents, with speech of the finest gold and ideas of the 
grossest clay. Other articles of interest in the II. January 
number include a lively and interesting sketch of Lord Roberts 
by Professor Carlo Segré, and a notice of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
“ Paolo and Francesca.” In the I. February number, Signor 
Ugo Fleres, the well-known art critic, writes on Ruskin, and 
readers interested in contemporary Italian poetry will enjoy an 
article by Professor G. A. Cesareo on “ Arturo Graf,” one of the 
best of living Italian poets. The II. February number is strong. 
It contains articles by Professor Villari and Prince Baldassare 
Odescalchi, an article, a trifle banal, in praise of Garibaldi, by 
de Amicis ; and an article of singular interest by Nicola d’Atri 
on Mascagni’s forthcoming opera “Le Maschere.” A new 
novel, “La Signorina,” by Signor Girolamo Rovetta, now 
ranked among the first half-dozen novelists in Italy, commenced 
in the LI. December number of the “ Review.” 
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The “‘ Times" of October 23, 1899, states that Sic Howard Vincent had lately been 
over the buildings of the Faris Exhibition, and he said (inter alia) that “* the 
French Government were spending £4,000,000 on the Exhibition, and tha? 
foreign nations were spending £2,000,000 ; that nothing like it had ever been 
seen ; that 150 millions of people would visit it.” 


“ The estimates of the cost of producing this show, as well as the estimated profits 


which are reckoned to accrue therefrom, have been prepared by Messrs. Albert 
E. Kiralfy and Alfred Brady, in conjunction with Captain Hopkins, M. Gravier, 
B. Singer,and Captain Bottomley, and they consider that the sum of £25,0c0 will 
be more than sufficient to produce the show in a perfect manner, thorough in 
every detail, whilst after providing literally for the running expenses, which they 
place at £42,000, and after allowing for the visitors to the chief performance 
only to average three-fourths of the seating accommodation, they estimate that 
the total receipts for the period covered, viz. six months, will amount to 
£360,750, deducting from this amount the cost ef production £25,000, and the 
—— expenses £42,000, together £67,000, a net profit of £293,750 would be 
earned, 

These estimates have been submitted for examination to Captain Paul Boyton, the 
celebrated showman, whose experience on matters of this description is per- 
fectly unique, and whose introductions and exhibitions of the wonderful water 
chutes, naval battles, toboggans, switchbacks. &c., have been the wonder and 
~ re of millions in different parts of the world, and he writes as 
follows : 

To Messrs. Albert E. Kiralfy and Alfred Brady, Transvaal and Savage South African 

Show, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
Dear Sirs,—Having carefully examined the estimates prepared by you for the 
above, in my opinion I consider you have figured the initial outlay and runnin 
expenses most liberally, and as regards the probable takines of the house an 
concessions, I also consider these calculations to be perfectly reasonable and 
fair.— Yours truly, (Signed) PAUL BOYION. 
January 24th, 1900. 


‘THE TRANSVAAL & SAVAGE AFRICA (Ltd.) 


(PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900.) 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898, whereby the Shareholder’s 
liability is limited to the number of shares. 
Capital, £90,000, 
Divided into 30,000 Preferred shares of £1 each, and 60,000 Deferred shares of £1 
rach, which latter shares do not participate in the profits until the Preferred shares 
have first received back their capital in full with 20 per cect. interest thereon. 
ISSUE of 30,000 PREFERRED SHARES 
of £1 each, payable—1os. per share on application and 1os. per share on allotment. 
Subscribers to the Preferred shares are to receive back out of the net profits, firstly, 
‘a sum equal to the total capital subscribed by them ; secondly, a preferential divi- 
sdend of 20 per cent. upon such capital; and, thirdly, 25 per cent., or one-fourth of 
the remaining available net profits. 
he Deferred shares will be allotted to the vendors and promoters in consideration 
of their handing over to the company the full benefits of the valuable lease and con- 
cession for the Show granted by the French Government and the military authori- 
.ties of Paris, and of their procuring for the Show over two hundred Savages of 
various African tribes(who will be landed in France free of cost to the company), 
Boers, American cowboys, French, German, and English riders, horses, mules, 
oxen, &c., and, further, of their having secured the important services of Captain 
Hopkins, M. Gravier, B. Singer, and Captain D. P. Bottomley. 
DIRECTORS. 
E. RAWLINGS (chairman, Canterbury and Paragon, Ltd.), 16 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, 5.W., Chairman. 
ALEXANDER ROSS, Eastwick, Parkhill, Ealing, London, W. 
W. A. THOMSON (chairman, Tivoli, Manchester, Ltd.), 70 Cambridge Gardens, 
North Kensington, London, 
C. E. HAVERLY, late press manager of ‘‘ Savage South Africa,” Earl’s Court, 
18¢9, Managing Director. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
CAPT. PAUL BOYTON, president “ River Voyage Amusement Company,” 
London, New York, &c. 
MONS. ARTHUR BARDA, chairman of the ‘‘ Combat Naval” and “‘ Venice,” 
and proprietor Trianon Theatre, Paris. 
BANKERS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MiDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Head Office: 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
SOLICITOR. 
E. R. DONISTHORPE, 6 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
BAKER, HAWARD & WATSON, Chartered Accountants, 133 Finsbury Pave- 


ment, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
ALEXANDER MOIR. 


OFFiCES, 
Chiswell House, Finsbury Pavement, Londen, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed for the purpose of providing in Paris for six 
-months, during which the International Exhibition of 1900 will be epen, a spectacular 
——— on an encermous scale, of Boer and savage life in South Africa, and 
other exciting representations, together forming a magnificent entertainment, the 
—— which it may be safely stated has never before been seen in the French 
capital. 


January 24th, 1900. 

To Messrs. Albert E. Kiralfy and Alfred Brady, Transvaal and Savage A rican 

Show, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 

Dear Sirs,—Having carefully examined the estimates prepared by you for the 
above, in my opinion I consider you have figured the initial vutlay and running 
expenses most liberally, and as regards the probable takings of the house and 
concessions, I also cons.der these calculations to be perfectly reasonable and fair. 

Yours truly (Signed) PAUL BOYTON. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained at the offices of 
the company or at the offices of its bankers or solicitor. 

23rd February, 1900. 


This form may be cut out and sent entire with a deposit of 10s, per share to the 
Bankers of the Company, the London City and Midland Bank (Limited), Head 
Office, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and oo or to the Secretary, 


at Chiswell House, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND SAVAGE AFRICA (LIMITED) 
(PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900). 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Transvaal and Savage Africa (Limited). 

GENTLEMEN,— Having paid to your bankers the sum of £......... , being a deposit 
of 10s. per share, I request that you will allot me............ Preferred Shares of £1 
each in the above company in terms of the prospectus and memorandum and articles 
association, and I hereby agree to accept such shares, or any smaller number 
which you may allot me, and I request you to my name on the register of 

shareholders in respect of the shares which may be allotted to me. 
Address (in full).............. 
Profession or Occupation 
Date 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
From the Book Beautiful: being some Old Lights Re-lit. Greening. 


35. 6d. 

Nemo (Theo Douglas). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Le Salon de la Vieille Dame a la Féte de Bois (Par Firmin Maillard). 
Paris: J. H. Olivier Affolter. rf. 

Andromeda : an Idyll of the Great River (Robert Buchanan), Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 

The White Terror, : a Romance of the French Revolution and After 
(Translated from the Provencal of Félix Gras)... Heiftemann. 
6s. 

The Loyal Hussar and Other Stories (Alan St. Aubyn). Digby, Long. 
6s. 


From Sea to Sea (Rudyard Kipling. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 12s. 

Babes in the Bush (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 6s. 

The World’s Mercy (Maxwell Gray), 6s. ; My Father and I (The 
Countess Puliga). Heinemann. 

A Journey Round My Room and A Night Journey Round My Room 
(Xavier de Maistre. Translated from the French by John 
Andrews). Oxford: B, H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


HIsTory. 
Bruges : an Historical Sketch (Wilfred C. Robinson). Bruges : Louis 


Oxford University College Histories: Balliol College (H. W. C. 
Davies). Robinson. 55. net. 

The Age of Hawke (‘‘Sea-Dog” Readers, No. 3. Edited by 
L. W. Lyde). Black. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A History of Modern Philosophy (Dr. Harald Hoffding. 2 vols.). 
Macmillan. 30s. net. 

Sport. 

Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain, and Hill (C. E. M. Russell). 
Thacker. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel According to S. Luke in Greek, after thejWestcott and 
Hort Text (Edited by the Rev. Arthur Wright). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Divine Discipline of Israel (G. Buchanan Gray). Black. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Apocalypse (Edward White Benson). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians (Explained by 
C. R. D. Biggs). Methuen. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Abbotsholme (Cecil Reddie). George Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Clergy List, The, 1900. Kelly’s Directories, Limited. 
History of Russian Literature, A(R. Waliszewski). Heinemann. 6s. 
How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Articles, Books, Speeches and 
Letters (Eustace H. Miles). Rivingtons. 6s. net. 
The Boer States: Land and People (A. H. Keane). Methuen. 6s. 
Vickers’ Newspaper Gazetteer, 1900. 25. 6d. 
War with the Boers (Harold Brown. Vol. I.). Virtue. tos. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, 1s.; Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
2s.; The School World, 6@. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; 
St. Nicholas, 1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; Fielden’s Magazine, 6a. ; The Windsor Magazine, 
6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 
Is.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Studio, 1s. ; The Captain, 6d. ; 
The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; The 
Sunday Strand, 6d.; The International Monthly, 25c. ; Temple 
Bar, 1s.; The Artist, 1s. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6¢. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


Half Year ... oe OFF 2 
Quarter Year 8 ws eee 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


.-. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

«Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

..Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
.-Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. e. 

.+»Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 


BERLIN .....-+ H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

VIENNA..... eoccccccccoes Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stelansplatz 

BuDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 

Messrs. Loescher & Co,, Corso 307. 

MADRID ++e.+.Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 

ERO... Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

New York .... - The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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NOW READY, the FIRST NUMBER of 


TRE 


(Originally intended to be called “THE TRIBUNE”) 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL. 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING 


EDITED BY 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


BREAKDOWN OF VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT. By Sipney LIMITED, 
ow. | 
THE ACTUAL STRENGTH OF OUR FORCES AT HOME. Ty te Fop the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
THE FUTURE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. By the Right Hon. L 

Denman (late Royal Scots and Lieutenant Imperial Younaurg). vn ee | all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
THE, RELIE, FUNDS. Won, Ean, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and. 
THE CIVIL AND MORAL BENEFITS OF DRILL. By the Rev. G. | 

SALE Reaney (Vicar of Christ Church, Greenwich). ait: RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


SENUSSI AND HIS THREATENED HOLY WAR: A WARNING. By 
T. R. THRELFALL. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MIDDLE EAST. By General Six Tuomas | TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
Gorpon, K.C.I.E. 


SCRIPTURE AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. By Dr. Sr. Grorce . LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange: 
Muvarr, F.R.S. _ of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO. 
CROMWELL'S CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS. By J. P. Watus GUINEAS per annum. 
(Eaitor of the State Trials Reports). } 
ON SOME DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL TO MIDDLE AGE. By COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


Mrs. Hucu Bett. per annum. 


WOMEN WORKERS: HOW THEY LIVE: HOW THEY WISH TO , ; 
LIVE. By Miss Eity Hosuovse. N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE. 

IN DEFENCE OF SIR DAVID CHALMERS. By Lapy Cuatmers. SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


THE “TEMPERANCE” REPLY TO SIR ALGERNON WEST. By 
Tuomas P. WuittTaker, M.P. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Rei. SU RPLU S LI BRA RY BOOKS. 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


GRESH AM assets, £7,000,00. A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages): 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
coment LIFE OFFICE SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING | FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 


SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET j 


n Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
JAMES H. SCOT", General Manager and Secretary, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. | 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will be awarded 
(LIMITED), by examination, beginning March 1900. 


| ‘Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. E.C | Apply Tue Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
ee | 


FOUNDED 1848. HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 


nation for Scholarships will be held on June Fy 6 and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded ; also One Scholarship ot £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons 
of Old Cheltonians only ; also to candidates for Army and 
Navy Examinations. ‘Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


INVESTED FUNDS. £85,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


wc Subscribed OOKS.—Scarce and Out-of-Print Books on all: 
Funds over £1,500,000. subjects supplied. Please state wants. post free.—HEcToRS, . 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. Booksellers, Birmingham. English and Foreign Books hased. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Curer OrricE: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented 
held on ist 


at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting, 
March, 1900. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies 
issued during the year was 65,470, assuring the sum of 
46,355,850, and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income of £ 352,003. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
43,144,464, being an increase of £176,963 over the 
year 1898. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,225,906. 
The number of deaths was 5,899 and 3,963 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year 
was 570,414. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received 
during the year were 45,168,958, being an increase of 
£208, 202. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 42,059,340. 
The number of Deaths was 209,807 and 2,239 Endow- 
ment Assurances matured. 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 72,611, the 
number in force being 663,250. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 
14,533- 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 13,433,785; their average duration ex- 
ceeds eight and three-quarter years. 


The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are 436,832,059, being an 
increase of £ 3,232,351 over those of 1898. A supple- 
ment, showing in detail the various investments, is 
published with this Report. 


The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded two 
years since for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a 
very satisfactory increase for the year, the total amount 


standing to the credit of the Fund being £73,085. 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 
3ist December, 1899. 


LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders’ capital ... . 1,000,000 0 O 
Ordinary Branch funds «+» 19,150,020 17 O 
Industrial Branch fund on ro «+ 15,708,695 17 8 
Reserve Fund on 800,000 O 
Claims under life policies admitted .. 173,342 7 9 


£36,832,059 2 5 


ASSETS. 

British Government securities (43,180,000 Consols) 3,179,333 6 11 
Indian and Colonial Government securities «+ 3,659,943 I0 8 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stock 2,175,734 12 6 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and other rates 7,048,287 10 8 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties coe 69,036,983 Q 1 
Freehold and leasehold property ... «+ 2,019,809 II 8 
Mortgages... 4,870,960 2 6 
Railway, gas, and water stocks wi one ... 6,090,274 6 7 
Suez Canal Shares... 168,369 5 8 
Telegraph and other shares .. 72,532 8 3 

Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City of 
’ London bonds ... 355,645 12 6 
Bank of England stock 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government securities «+ 1,046,970 14 2 
Reversions and Life Interests oat oni ses 738,486 14 II 
Loans on the ini s Policies ... “i .. 818,128 3 6 
Rent charges .. 143,073 1 8 
Outstanding premiums 372,987 12 5 

Cash in hands of Superintendents and “Agents 
balances . 46,679 3 4 
Outstanding interest and rents " 275,591 o 8 

Cash—On Te on current accounts, ‘and in 
hand 514,370 16 3 


436,832,059 2 5 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 

WILLIAM HUGHES, 

FREDERICK FISHER, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


\ Joint General Managers. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, 


PERCY T. REID, } 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the accounts of the Assets and 
Investments for the year ended 31 December, 1899, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 
We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set 
out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 31 December, 1899. 


14 February, 1900. 
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The Subscription List will be Opened on Tuesday, March 6, 1900, and Closed at or before 4 o’clock p.m. on the following day. 


THE PEKIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£1,540,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
1,500,000 SHANSI SHARES of £1 EACH (created August 2, 1898); 39,900 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 EACH; and 
2,000 DEFERRED SHARES of 1/- EACH. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAT BANKING‘CORPORATION are authorised, as Agents for the above Syndicate, to invite Applications for 900,C00 


SHANSI SHARES OF £1 EAOH AT PAR. 


Payable as to Two Shillings and Sixpence on Application; as to Two Shillings and Sixpence on Allotment; as to Five Shillings Three Months after 
Allotment ; and the remaining Ten Shillings in Calls not exceeding Five Shillings, as and when required. 

The holders of the Shansi Shares will be entitled to Ten per cent. of the net profits of the Syndicate divisible in cach year arising from the Shansi and Honan 
Concessions, until the sums paid shall amount to £1 per Share; and, in addition therete, to 50 per cont. of all surplus net profits arising from such Concessions 
(after providing for the payment of the above percentage whilst it continues payable), and afterwards to 50 per cent. of the net profits; and, in the event of a 
winding-up, to 50 per cent. of the surplus assets representing the same Concessions after paying off the whole of the Syndicate’s Paid-up Oapital. 


DIRECTORS. 
CARL MEYER, Chairman. 
JAMES G. H. GLASS, 0.1.E., M.L.0.E. (Late Ohief Engineer and Secretary to 
Goverrment, Public Works Department, Bengal). 
GEORGE JAMIESON, O.M.G. (Late H.M. Consul General and Commercial 
Attaché. Shanghai). 
ROBERT MILLER (Dizector Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company, Limited). 


BANKERS. 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHal BANKING OORPORATION, London 
and China, 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
LIVESEY, SON AND HENDER3ON, Broad Street Avenue, E.0. 


BROKERS. 

PANMURE GORDON, HILL and 00., Hatton Oourt, Threadnee ile S .C. 
OAZENOVE and 52 Threadneedle Guest, — 
SOLICITORS. 

INGLE, HOLMES and SONS, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.0. 
AUDITORS. 


COOPER BROTHERS and O0O., 14 George Street, Mansion House, E.0. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
THOMAS GILBERT, 110 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 


ABRIDGED 


Tus Pekin Syndicate was formed in March 1897 for the purpose of obtaining 
and developing Concessions for Mining, Raiiway, and otber undertakings iu 
Ohina. 


On May 21, 1898, a Contract was signed at Pekin, between the Com- 
mendatore Angelo Luzzatti, the Agent General of the Syndicate, and the 
Shansi Bureau of Trade, and duly ratified by the Tsung-li-Yamen und-r the 
authority of an Imperial Biict, dated May 17, 1898, whereby the Syndicate 
acquired the sole right for 60 years to open and work Coal and Iron Mines and 
Petroleum Deposits throughout certain specified Districts and Prefecturesin tue 
Province of Shansi, coveriug an area approximately of 20,000 square miles. 
Official information of the Signature of tls Contract was communicated to the 


Syndicate in a letter frm the Foreign Office, dated May 23, 1898, and the Coutract | 


itself is printed in the Biue Book, Obina No. 1, 1899, page 154. 

A Contract on similar terms was signed at Pekin on June 21, 1893, and 
duly ratified hy the Tsung-li-Yamen, covering all that part of the Province of 
Honan which lies to the North of the Yellow River. The signature of this 
Oontract was also officially communicated by tne Foreign Office in a letter 
dated June 27, 1898, and the Oontract is printed in the above-mentioned Blue 


page 194. 

COAL.—The Ooal and Iron its in the Province of Shansi have long 
been known to be of vast extent. In the years 1870-72 they were surveyed py 
vhe eminent German Geologist, Baron F. von Richthofen, at the request of the 
shanghai Ohamber of Commerce. He estimated that the q ity of workable 
woal is sufficient to supply the whole world for 2,000 years, and remarks :— 

“ Remembering that the stratification may be considered as undisturbed, 
end that on all sides, particularly on the east, the coal strata are exposed, and 
Yuther, that this formation is accompanied by an extraordinary wealth of 
superb Iron Ore, it may well be contended that this coal region has not its equal 
im any other part of the world.” 

The Ooal and Iron deposits in Shansi were examined at the beginning of 
1898 on behalf of the Syndicate by Mr. W. H. Shockley, an American Mining 
Engineer of large experience, whose report was favourable in all particulars. 

the Syndicate despatched a special Mission under Mr. 
lass, O. 

(a) To ascertain the extent and value of the coal and iron deposits com- 
prised within the 2, and 

(b) To make rough surveys of the proposed Railway routes, and form some 
approximate estimate of the cost of their construction. 

Mr. Shockiey’s Report and Mr. Glass’s fuli Report can be seen at the 


may be accepted as absolutely true. On our journey 
from the North of Shansi to the South, coal was in evidence everywhere. If we 
did not see it cropping out at the sides of hills and in the valleys, it was still in 
evidence, for it was being carried on the backs of mules and donkeys to distant 
markets. At all the towns in the coal region it is freely used by the people, and 
at every inn we stopped at it is used for cooking and general purposes. It emits 
practically no smoke, has a slight but clear flame, does not alver much in form, 
aud leaves very little ash.” 

IRON.—In regard to iron, Mr. Glass considers the prospects are also very 
favourable. The manufacture of iron, according to Baron von Richthofen. has 
flourished in Sbansi for more than a thousand years, and has attained a high 
degree of excellence. 

RAILWAYS.—Besides the rizht to work Ooal and Iron, the Syndicate has, 
by Clause 17 of both the Shansi and Honan Contracts, the right to construct 
Railways to connect the Mines with other railway systems or with water navi- 
= It has, in addition, acquired the specific right to construct a line from 

ta mines to Siang-Yang, on the Han River, a tributary of the Yangtse. 

PETROLEU M.—Tae these | and the 
general ical conditions it e probability o: um deposits 
being found as the result of boring operations, which the Syndicate proposes to 
undertake in due course 


MINING ROYALTIES.—By the terms of the Oontracts the Ohinese 
Government is to receive a royalty of 5 per cent.on the prime cost of all 
Minerals extracted (the same royalty, it is stipulated, will be imposed on any 
other Ooal or Iron Mines that may hereafter be worked by foreign Oapital in 
Ohina). Of the net profits, afer providing for 6 per cent. interest on My 
employed, and afcer setting aside 10 per cent. of the profits as a sinking fund, 
the Ohinese Government is to receive 25 per cent. 

AGREEWENT WITH RUSSO-OHINESE BANK.—An agreement was 
entered into b the Syndi and the Russo-Ohinese Bank, dated 
April 26, 1898, defining their respective spheres of operation for Mining and 
Railway purposes, and undertaking to co-operate with each other whenever 


le. 
OBJEOTS CF ISSUE.—The tt issue is made for the purpoze of 
developing the Syndicate’s Oon It is intended in the first instance to 
the Anthracite Mines in the area termed in Mr. Glass’s Report the 
Gninghwa Coalfield, in North Honan, and them with the Pekin- 
Hankow main line and with the Wei River at by a railway some 
0 miles in length, 


| 


PROSPECTUS. 


By means of the Wei River and the Grand Canal, into which it leads, 
coal can be supplied throughout the extensive and populous country lying 
to the north-east of the mines, and forming the northern half of the 
great plain of China. The area of distribution thus accessible by water 
comprises large portions of the provinces of Ohili, Shantung, Hoaan and Shansi, 
and c ntain a population estimated at from 50 to 60 millions. 

The Directors, after careful consideratioa, are of opinion that the proceeds 
of the present issue will be sufficient to build the above Railway and place the 
above Oollieries in working order. 

Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, Limited, of 10 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
with whom the Syndicate has made a contract, will carry out the construction 
of the railway from the Oninghwa Ooalfield to Taokou, on behalf of the 
Syndicate. 

It is estimated that a period of from two to twoand a half years will suffice 
to construct tne railway from Taokou on the Wei River, to the Ohinghwa Coal- 
field, and to fully establish the Oollieries, 

PROSPEOTS OF SYNDICATE.—The principal grounds on which the 
prospects of the Syndicate are based may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

The Syndicate possesses a practically inexhaustible supply of Coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, which can be mined at from 1s. to 2s.a ton. The 
existing yearly sales from the Ohinghwa Field, even under the present defective 
coaditiovs of transport, are estimated at from 300,000 to 330,000 tons. By the 
construction of the above railway the Syndicate can deliver lump coal at Wei 
Hui for 5s. a ton, where it now sells at 36s.,and so on in proportion at more 
distant places. It is estimated that from the outset a yearly sale of 500,000 tons 
can be safely reckoned upon, which on a moderate calculation would give an 
annua! profit of £175,000. 

The Syndicate has alsoa pu inexhaustible supply of iron ore of 
excellent quality associated with the coal, and it is estimated, on the basis of 
the actual price of raw materials, that pig iron can be produced at about 13s. 
per ton, and bar iron at proportionate prices. 

Means of communication are most defective in the interior of Ohina, and 
transport is chiefly by pack animals, In Shansi it costs from 27. to 5d. to 
carry one ton a mile. The demand for Ooal and Iron is therefore restricted to 
small areas, By constructing railways, Ooal may be carried for long leads at 
about one farthing per ton per mile, or from one-tenth to one-twentieth of the 
present cost. It is evident, therefore, that when facilities for cheap carriage 
are provided, the area of demand will be greatly enlarged. 

In the dense population of Ohina there is an inexhaustible supply of cheap 

ur, 

There is no other part of Ohina where coal of so good a quality is known 
to exist on so large a scale as in Shansi and North Honan. 

While these considerations seem to assure success in the near future, they 
open up a promise of great expansion, as shown by Mr. Glass in his report, in 
which he states that should the Syndicate under the construction of other 
Railways (of which he furnishes details) he estimates that a capital of six to 
seven millions sterling can be profitably employed for this purpose, with the 
prospect that the Syndicate would by this expenditure receive an annual profit 
of £1,250,000 (exclusive of the profits on the working of these railways), as 
explained in the following paragraphs, 

When the railways referred to by Mr. Glass are carried out, and the Syndi- 
Mr. Glass states that sales of coal to 

e extent 0: million 3 can reckoned on @ safe 
estimate, an annual profit of £750,000. ——— 


follow the railway construction now being undertaken in Ohina, it may reason- 
ably be — that the profits accruing to the Syndicate from this source will 


be largely There is also the prospect of a considerable demand for 
N.B.—All the above estimates of revenue are subject to the its of the 
Government under the Ooncessions. and the net profits be appli- 


cable for division as stated above. 

The statements in this Prospectus are based on the reports, to which 
reference has been made. 

No promotion money or underwriting has been or will be paid 
in connection with the present issue, but arrangements have been made by 
which it has been guaranteed, the consideration being an option to the Guaran- 
tors for one year from date of issue on a portion of the unissued balance of the 
Shansi Shares at par. 


particulars of Contracts and Agree- 
ments and Forms of Application, can be obtained from the Bankers and Brokers, 
and at the Offices of the Syndicate, 

London : Mareh 3, 1900, 
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Syndicate’s offices ; the following is an extract from the latter. 
“ All the inquiries I made, and my own observations, tend to show that the ; 
account given by Baron von Richthofen of the enormous mineral wealth of | : 
| 
Mr, Glass fouad the average price of cast iron produced by the crude native 
methods to be about 30s.aton. The price at Shanghai is about 100s., whereas 
it can be delivered on the Yangtse above Shanghai, after the completion of the 
railways, at under 70s. per ton. Taking a fair estimate of the consumption, 
based on the existing demand in Ohina, an annual profit of £500,000 on iron : 
alone, calculated at a mean profit of 45s. a ton on 225,000 tons, may be counted * 
on at no distant date. If to this is added the increased demand which must 
| 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICA TION. 


Imperial 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENG- 


LAND. By E. S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 
This Work presents a complete record of English Ecclesiastical Architecture 
during the period of its rise and culmination in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, and, together with Mr. Blomifield’s volume on the ‘ History of 
Renaissance Architecture in England ,” covers ea whole period during which 
glish A ture can be reg as a vi 


8vo. 28s. net. 


A TREATISE ON STAIR BUILDING AND 


HANDRAILING. Intended for the Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By Witttam Mowat, M.A., Science Master, 
School of ‘Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Examiner in Ship Joinery 
. to the City and Guilds of London Institute, and ALEXANDER Mowat, M.A., 
ne Master, School of Science and Art, w-in-Furness. With 440 
ustrations, 


BELL’S HANDBOOK OF GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. New Volume. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNemw Rusu- 


rortH, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, Oriel i, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


* CHEAPER REISSUE, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CROSS. A Selection of Poems 


rd the Sick and Suffering. Edited by HELEN Douczas, with an Introduction 
by the Lorp Bisuor or St. ANDREWS. Printed in Red and Black on Antique 
Paper at the Chiswick Press. 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; or, 


Fulness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By Rater Wa.po Trine. 

This is a book that should be read by all interested in the power of the interior 
forces in moulding the every-day condition of life, and also by those to whom the 
subject may be new, as through it they will surely become interested. 

“ This is one of the helpful, sympathetic little books about the conduct of life and 
the reality of the unseen world that are a —— characteristic of Americ. 
Their parent is Emerson : they champion no creed ; they seek to unravel the golden 
thread that runs through every religion in the world ; and they are widely read. 
Mr. Trine writes in clear, straightforward language, and his book makes for happi- 
ness and contentment. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ST. PAUL’S. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, rs. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


KING LEAR. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 


SWIFT, D.D. Edited by Tempte Scorr. With a Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. To be completed in about 11 vols. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonarnan 


Swirr. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, B.A.Lond. 
** Half the new edition of Swift is now published, and the latest volume maintains 
the standard set by the general editor, Temple Scott, from the outset. His fellow. 
laboureg, Mr. Dennis, has spared no pains to render this edition of ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels ' as complete and satisfactory as possible.” —A thenaum. 


NOW READY, Vols. I and II. 5s. each. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO. The whole 


extant Cor logical Order. Translated into English by 
Evecyn S. SS ve = In 4 vols. 5s. each, 


“Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great service in giving to English readers the 
wholly admirable translation of Cicero's letters of which the first two volumes are 
now before us. To say it ix scholarly wouid be inadequate. It is that and some- 
thing more than that, it is an excellent piece of literary work. Fidelity to the 
original is combined with easy idiomatic English in a really remarkable degree. He 
accomplishes the feat of making us forget that we are reading a translation. It is a 
brilliant work.” —Academy. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S LIST, 


NEW ROMANCE BY 
MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RIVER WAR.” 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa. 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Saturday Review.—‘' The battle pictures are extraordinarily vivid....It is a 
story well told. 

World.—‘* Mr. Winston Churchill is in his element when he tells of war and 
warlike deeds. His description of fights both by sea and land are remarkably vivid 
and picturesque.’ 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ It is young, vigorous, and audacious ; ; it shows its 
author to have a sharp tongue and 3 abundant command of rhetoric.” 


*\4 BRILLIANT NOVEL.”—PA.tt MALL GAZETTE. 
NEW IMPRESSION. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PARSON KELLY: a Story of a Jacobite 
Plot. By A. E. W. Mason and AnDrEw Lana. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘‘ Parson Kelly’ is a capital story -The book is by ar 
the most notable of Jacobite romances, and thoroughly enjoyable.” 
Daily News.—“ It is an engrossing Pe mera romance ; it revels in plot and 
mystery, its heroes are brave, impulsive rishmen, and it treats of swash 
times. The novel shows, indeed, the swashbuckling romance at its very best.”, 


NEW IMPRESSION. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. By E. SomervitiE and MARTIN Ross, Authors of The 
Real bog ay * An Irish Cousin,” “ The Silver Fox,” &c. With 31 Illus- 
tratiors by E, (E. Somerville. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“* A more amusing book has not been written for many a year.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


“In brief, whether the book is like Ireland or not, it is like apg else, and the 
pleased reader ‘lets a laugh out of himself’ at almost. every page.” 
Mr. ANDREW Lane i in “‘ The Literary Year Book.” 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Produced under the Editorship of the ne, W. C. E. Newroxt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of S. Paul's, and the Rev. F. E. Bricutman, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUME. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. 


A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Crown 8vo. 5s. [/# a few days. 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By 


the Rev. J. Gurnuitt, B.A., Scholar and Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. Un a few days. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Evetyn 


Assort, M.A., LL.D., Jowett Lecturer in Greek History at Balliol College. 
Part III. From the Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B.c. Crown 8vo. ros. (/n a few days. 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL. 


By Howsurpe Dickinson, M.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (/n a few days. 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND 


MARRIAGE HYMNS. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WarpELL-YERBURGH, 
M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION: Ser- 
mons Preached at St. Paul’sand Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newso._r 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


THE CHURCH and the MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. Cuartes Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CHURCH and the NATION: 
A Charge Delivered to the Clerzy of the Diocese of London at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, February 21, 1900. By MANpett CreiGuron, D.D., Bishop of 

on. 8vo. sewed, rs. net. 
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